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THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
GENTLEMEN: In submitting the annual 

report of the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction for the school year ending 

June 1, 1896, it is gratifying to note the 

dimensions which the common school 

system has attained and the liberality 
with which the State and the local boards 
of directors are providing for the future 
interests and welfare of the children. 
Over a million pupils attend the public 
schools; upwards of twenty-five thousand 
teachers are employed in the work of in- 
struction, and more than one hundred and 
fifty persons are continually engaged in 
the work of supervision. Very many 
palatial edifices have been erected for 
school purposes, and the necessary text- 
books and school supplies are furnished 
free of expense. The annual appropria- 
tion has reached the magnificent sum of 
five and a half million dollars, and to this 
amount over fifteen and a half millions 
more were added during the year by local 
taxation. Since the first Monday of June, 
in the year 1891, more than seventy mil- 
lions have been expended upon our public 
schools, of which amount $26,500,000 will 
have been paid out of the State treasury 
by New Year. During the same period 
over two millions have been expended for 

Normal schools and the training of teach- 

ers, and amounts aggregating consider- 





ably over two millions were appropriated 
for the hospitals in which clinical instruc- 
tion is given to the students of our med- 
ical colleges, and in aid of other phases 
of higher education at the State College, 
the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Western University at Allegheny. These 
figures would have filled our forefathers 
with astonishment, especially those who 
predicted State bankruptcy as the result 
of providing schools for the people at 
public expense. The balances in the 
State Treasury, as published from quarter 
to quarter, show that the financial pros- 
perity of the Commonwealth has kept 
pace with the expénditures for public 
education. 

At\a period when everybody is com- 
pi of hard times, the annual report 

upon- the condition and progress of the 
public schools naturally suggests. ques- 
tions which turn on the effect of popular 
education upon the earning power of the 
individual and the industrial prosperity 
of the Commonwealth. The men who 
think and talk money from January to 
December are prone to ask whether there 
is any material return for the money ex- 
pended upon our public schools. For- 
tunately, a convincing answer is possible 
from their own point of view. Although 
the return which the schools make can 
not be exhibited at an annual fair like the’ 
products of the farm and the garden, the 
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superior intelligence which results from | good common school education or from 


good schools makes itself felt in more 
productive forms of labor and in augment- 
ing the earning power of the individual. 
These can be measured in dollars and 
cents. The general effect of intelligence 
upon the earning power of the individual 
is seen in the figures of the last census, 
which show the average earnings of the 
industrial classes in the diffcrent states of 
the Union and the percentages of illiter- 


acy—that is, the number of persons out of | 


every. hundred of the population above 
the age of ten who are unable to read and 
write. Wyoming heads the list with an 
average earning capacity of seven hundred 
and sixty-eight ($768) dollars credited to 
the industrial classes and a percentage of 
illiteracy below three and a half. For 
‘New York the average earnings are five 
hundred and forty-nine ($549) dollars and 
the percentage of illiteracy is five and a 
half; for Pennsylvania the former figure 
is four hundred and ninety-two ($492) 
dollars, and the latter is seven per cent.; 
in South Carolina the earnings sink to 
two hundred and sixty-seven ($267) dol- 
lars, and the percentage of illiteracy rises 
to forty-two and three-tenths. Asarule, 
the earning power of the industrial classes 
rises as the percentage of illiteracy falls. 
There are, of course, many apparent ex- 
ceptions, because intelligence is only one 
of the factors which determine earning 
ability. The conditions in some countries 
are far more favorable for the wage-earner 
than in others. It would be misleading, 
for instance, to compare Germany with 
the United States, because our natural 
advantages are far superior to those of the 
Old World. On the other hand, no one 
will claim that in hard and soft coal, in 
petroleum and natural gas, in iron ore 
and other mineral wealth, in agricultural 
and industrial resources, the Keystone 
State is at all inferior to New York, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Oregon, Washington and 
other states which show a lower percent- 
age of illiteracy and a higher average in 
the earnings of the industrial classes. 
The conclusion that the earnings of a 
people increase with their intelligence is 
further substantiated by the investigations 
of Horace Mann, the results of which 
were published in his famous fifth report. 
More than half a century ago he addressed 
a circular letter to the managers of lead- 
ing industrial establishments, asking 
whether they obtained more and better 
work from those who had received a 














those who had grown up in ignorance, 
and whether there was any difference in 
their wages, due to a difference in earn- 
ings of those two classes. From Lowell 
he received a reply to the effect that 
operatives with enough education to teach 
school received wages seventeen and 
three-fourths per cent. above the general 
average of the mills, and about forty per 
cent. above the wages of those who could 
not write their names. From Boston he 
received a letter stating that the rudi- 
ments of a common school education are 
essential to the attainment of skill and 
expertness as laborers, that very few who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of a 
common school education ever rise above 
the lowest class of operatives, and that 
the labor of this class, when it is em- 
ployed in manufacturing operations 
which require even a moderate degree of 
manual or mental dexterity, is unpro- 
ductive. The latter further states that a 
large majority of the ov€rseers, and others 
amployed in situations which require a 
good general knowledge of business, and 
always an exceptional moral character, 
have made their way up from the condi- 
tion of common laborers with no other 
advantage over a large proportion of 
those they have left behind than that de- 
rived from a better education. From 
these and other replies, Horace Mann 
drew the inference that ‘‘in great estab- 
lishments and among large bodies of 
laboring men, where all services are rated 
according to their pecuniary value, where 
there are no extrinsic circumstances to 
bind a man down to a fixed position, 
after he has shown a capacity to rise 
above it, where indeed men pass by each 
other ascending or descending in their 
grades of labor, just as easily and cer- 
tainly as particles of water of different 
degrees of temperature glide by each 
other—there it is found as an almost in- 
variable fact, other things being equal, 
that those who have been blessed with 
a good common school education rise to 
a higher and a higher point in all kinds 
of labor performed, and also in the rate of 
wages paid, while the ignorant sink like 
dregs, and are always found at the 
bottom.’’ So convincing are the facts 
that when Hon. Anson P. Burlingame 
was a visitor at a session of the London 
city council, an educational appropriation 
was voted down by a decided majority, 
whereupon a member arose, and read ex- 
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tracts from one of the reports of Horace 


Mann, after which the council reconsid- 
ered its action and made the appropri- 
ation. 


THE FACTORY AND THE SCHOOL. 


The relation of the factory to the intel- 
lectual life of the people has often been a 
theme of discussion. The fact that very 
many pupils leave school as soon as they 
can get work in some large industrial 
establishment has led many superficial 
observers to believe that factories do not 
thrive on educated labor. ‘The factory is 
spoken of as the temple of Mammon, in 
which the intellectual and moral life of 
many a child is sacrificed to the pecuniary 
interests of the capitalists. The more 
favorable aspects are either not perceived 
or purposely ignored. Additional legis- 
lation may be needed to protect child- 
hood against the greed of parents and the 
avarice of employers, but the develop- 
ment of the modern factory has rather 
helped than hindered the intellectual 
progress of the masses and demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of doubt that at 
our international expositions the majority 
of the premiums are carried off by the 
competitors who employ workmen of 
superior intelligence. ‘‘ We are living,’’ 
says Carroll D. Wright, ‘‘at the begin- 
ning of the age of mind as illustrated by 
the results of inventive genius. It is the 
age of intellect, of brain; for brain is king, 
and machinery is the king’s prime min- 
ister. Wealth of mind and wealth of 
purse may struggle for the mastery, but 
the former usually wins and gives the 
crown to the Huxleys, the Darwins, 
Tyndalls, Proctors, Woolseys and Dra- 
pers, rather than to the men who accumu- 
late great fortunes. It is natural and 
logical that under such a sovereignty in- 
ventions should not only typify the 
progress of the race, but they should also 
have aclearly marked influence upon the 
morals of people—a mixed influence to be 
sure, as men are what we call good or 
evil, but on the whole with the good 
vastly predominant. * * * Inventions 
have indeed superinduced the congrega- 
tion of ignorant laborers and thereby 
given the appearance of creating ignorant 
labor. The great fact remains that as 
ignorant laborers are brought together, 
their condition attracts attention and the 
public proceeds at once to bring to them 
educational facilities. Invention was the 
cause of their better condition, for it was 
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not until the factory system was so 
thoroughly fixed as the industrial system 
of England that Parliament brought 
under educational influence the children 
of the factory. To machinery must be 
attributed the great extension of facili- 
ties for educating the masses. The centres 
devoted to industrial pursuits are the 
centres of thought, of mental friction, of 
intelligence and of progress.’’ 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION, 


Thus far we have been discussing our 
educational system from the utilitarian or 
mercantile point of view. It is a line of 
argument that may be pursued in advo- 
cating secondary and higher education. 
Give a youth the advantages of a good 
high school training, and you have im- 
mensely multiplied his chances of success. 
Give him the benefit of a thorough 
college training, and you have given him 
the weapons which, if rightly used, will 
ensure victory in fighting life’s battles. 
It is, of course, possible for the grad- 
uate of the high school and the college 
to fail. He may possess knowledge and 
yet lack other elements essential to suc- 
cess. He may have developed tastes and 
habits at school which are a hindrance in 
the struggle for bread. He may have 
been taught to undervalue manual skill 
and to despise muscular effort. He may 
cherish false ambitions and false views 
of life. He may expect to live by his 
wits when nature intended him to be use- 
ful in other ways. He may cherish ideals 
of literary ease, dream day-dreams and 
build air-castles entirely out of harmony 
with the age in which he lives. The 
grocer is punctual in keeping his prom- 
ises; the literary man often acts as if he 
had adopted the maxim: Never do to-day 
what can be put off till to-morrow. If for 
any reason the college man goes begging 
for bread, he is pointed out as a con- 
spicuous example of failure; the institu- 
tions at which he was educated are 
saddled with the blame. In spite of these 
exceptional cases, which really are so few 
as to prove the rule, it remains a fact that 
intellect rules the world, and that many 
who succeed in amassing a fortune ren- 
der no real service to society, and would 
be better citizens if a part of their activity 
were directed into channels other than 
money-making. 

Due emphasis should always be laid 
upon the practical side of education. An 
education that unfits a boy or a girl for 
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the important duty of earning a liveli- 
hood cannot be too severely condemned. 
The advocates of secondary and higher 
education often do harm by writing and 
talking as if knowledge were to be valued 
solely for its own sake, and asif utilitarian 
aims were degrading toa student. It is 
never safe to undervalue the practical 
side of education. A system of schools 
which does not increase the bread- winning 
power of a people is defective. On this 
earth the multitudes cannot be entirely 
emancipated from the struggle for exist- 
ence. The necessary wants of the physi- 
cal man must be satisfied if the higher 
life is to thrive and bear its choicest fruit. 

The choicest products of education can, 
however, not be estimated in dollars and 
cents. Very many of the best things in 
life cannot be bought with money; they 
grow and develop as the mind and the 
heart grow and develop. You may buy 
a fine house, but you cannot buy a happy 
home—that must be made by you and by 
those who occupy it with you. You can 
buy a pew at church, but you cannot buy 
an easy conscience—that results from 
your manner of living and dealing with 
others. You may buy a fine copy of 
Shakespeare, but you cannot purchase 
the ability to appreciate one of his plays 
—that is a result of culture and training. 
You may buy the finest works of art, but 
you can never purchase the power to 
enjoy them—that results from the devel- 
opment of your zesthetic nature. For the 
highest and best things in life there is no 
equivalent in money; they can only be 
attained by living the higher life. Edu- 
cation gives a man more things to think 
and to enjoy, increases the range of his 
interests, enlarges the sphere of his activ- 
ity, intensifies his life by widening his 
knowledge and deepening his love, and 
gives him power to serve the State and 
society in new ways, and to make himself 
felt wherever life brings him into contact 
with humanity. The cultured man can 
enter.a library, and there enjoy the best 
thoughts and sentiments of the world’s 
greatest minds. High thinking is better 
than high living. Learning is preferable 
to lucre. It is men, not resources, that 
make a state. Hence, the energies of a 


government are never better employed~ 


than in fostering right education and in 
making ignorance impossible. The chief 
hope of Pennsylvania lies not in her hard 
and soft coal, not in her petroleum and 
her natural gas, not in her splendid min- 
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eral and agricultural wealth, but in the 
brains and the brawn that are now devel- 
oping in the schools, and that will some 
day control all our resources for the weal 
or woe of mankind. 

Can we hope to develop all the God- 
given powers of the people of our Com- 
monwealth by simply maintaining a 
system of common or elementary schools? 
Far from it. For this purpose high 
schools, colleges, technical and profes- 
sional schools are needed. The public 
school system is based upon the theory 
that the poor as well as the rich are en- 
titled to schooling at the expense of the 
Commonwealth. The people who live in 
the vicinity of our colleges and our nor- 
mal schools, enjoy educational advantages 
at small expense. The effect of offering 
instruction beyond the common branches 
at these school centres is clearly demon- 
strated by the growing intelligence of the 
population living within a radius of ten 
miles and more. The farmer of to-day 
complains of hard times; how much 
harder will be the lot of his children in 
the twentieth century, if they do not get 
educational advantages equal to those 
enjoyed by others of the same age? If 
the disadvantages under which people in 
rural sections now labor shall not continue 
to increase, a system of township high 
schools must be established at central 
points, and for this purpose a liberal ap- 
propriation to aid high schools maintain- 
ing a given standard should be made by 
the next Legislature. The example of 
Maine, Wisconsin and other states has 
shown what may be accomplished by ap- 
propriations in aid of secondary education. 
Shall it continue to be said that, on the 
score of high school and college educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania is behind every other 
state north of Mason and Dixon’s line? 





THE HIGHER LIFE. 


When Governor Wolfe urged the estab- 
lishment of a system of common schools, 
he argued that civil liberty can never 
flourish in the same soil with ignorance; 
that virtue and intelligence are the pillars 
upon which a republican government 
may securely rest; that without these, 
liberty must soon degenerate into licen- 
tiousness and anarchy. He sought to 
dispel the notion that gold is preferable 
to knowledge, pointing out the relation 
of universal education to the welfare and 
prosperity of the people, and maintained 
that a well educated people will always 
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possess a moral and physical energy 
superior to an ignorant and _ illiterate 
people. To his honor be it said that so 
strong were his convictions that he 
risked, yea sacrificed, a term in the guber- 
natorial chair by his firm stand in favor 
of free schools. Since his time our ideas 
of popular education have been growing 
and expanding. We are no longer satis- 
fied with advocating free schools merely 
on the ground that the citizen must vote 
intelligently. Sex will debar half of 
those now at school from casting a vote; 
their mission as makers of happy homes 
and teachers of the rising generation is 
equally important. We no longer think 
only of the dollar which the boy may 
earn ; we have added branches like vocal 
music, which, if they do not help him 
‘“to earn bread, will sweeten all the 
bread he may earn.’’ The officers of 
Frederick the Great noted with astonish- 
ment that in one part of his realm they 
heard no national songs, no strains of 
music ; it was an evidence of the low 
social scale from which the great monarch 
was obliged to start some of his subjects 
on an upward career of civilization. No 
child should be compelled to suffer the loss 
which comes from growing up in a home 
or a school where no music is ever heard. 
Few will earn their living as artists, 
architects, or draughtsmen; none should 
grow up without developing that power 
to see things as they are, which comes 
from early lessons in drawing; or with- 
out acquiring that ability to enjoy nature 
and art which results from early study of 
natural scenery, of the fine arts and the 
illustrations of the same in school books. 
Few are sufficiently gifted to live from 
the productions of the pen or the labora- 
tory ; none should grow to maturity with- 
out learning to appreciate literature and 
science. To this end our courses of 
study are shaped, and almost fabulous 
sums are expended by our philanthropic 
millionaires. Society is no longer will- 
ing that the multitudes shall spend their 
days in dull drudgery and unenlightened 
toil, but every human being is to be 
fitted not simply for some useful handi- 
craft or business, but also for life in the 
higher world cf thought and love and 
faith and hope. In this connection the 
following eloquent words of President 
Hyde cannot be too strongly urged upon 
the attention of legislators, teachers and 
all others interested in popular education : 
‘* This world in which we live is estab- 
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lished through wisdom; founded on 
truth; governed by law; clothed in 
beauty ; crowned with beneficence. The 


business of the school is to open the 
mind to understand that perfect wisdom ; 
to appreciate that wondrous truth; to 
respect that universal law; to admire 
that radiant beauty; to praise that infi- 
nite beneficence.’’ ‘‘ Humanity, of which 
we are inembers, has brought forth great 
men and glorious deeds; it has formed 
language and reared civilization; it has 
expressed its ideals and its aspirations on 
canvas and in stone; it has uttered its 
joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, in 
music and poetry. The province of the 
school is to interpret to the scholar these 
glorious deeds of noble men; to open to 
him the languages and civilizations of 
the past; to make him share the pure 
ideals and lofty aims of artist and archi- 
tect ; to introduce him to the larger world 
of letters and the higher realms of song.”’ 

‘The public school is the institution 
which says that the poor boy, though he 
may eat coarser food, and wear a shabbier 
coat, and dwell in a smaller house, and 
work earlier and later and harder than 
his rich companion, still shall have his 
eyes trained to behold the same glory in 
the heavens and the same beauty in the 
earth ; shall have his mind developed: to 
appreciate the same sweetness in music 
and the same loveliness in art ; shall have 
his heart opened to enjoy the same liter- 
ary treasures and the same philosophic 
truths ; shall have his soul stirred by the 
same social influences and the same 
spiritual ideals as the children of his 
wealthier neighbors.’’ (ducational Re- 
view, Oct., 1896, pages 224 and 234.) 

I cannot refrain from adding the fol- 
lowing words of Bishop Spalding, 
another warm friend of the public school : 

‘‘As we strive to teach ourselves to 
take delight in whatever is fair in nature, 
in whatever is true or beautiful in litera- 
ture or art, so we should learn to find 
pleasure in whatever brings good to men, 
and first of all in the welfare and success 
of those around us, though they be our 
foes and rivals. A noble man feels that 
no human being is as happy as he would 
have him be, and thus he finds satisfac- 
tion in what only embitters and saddens 
mean and narrow souls. This enlight- 
ened good-will which enables us to have 
genuine sympathy with all men, is the 
very soul of the moral character which it 
is the aim and end of education to form.’’ 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


To doom a child to labor when it 
should be at school is to rob it of time, 
talent and opportunity and to inflict harm 
upon the community at large. Legis- 
lation has done much to protect children 
from cruelty, and from the dwarfing 
effects of daily employment in factories 
and in coal breakers at too early an age. 
The number of children employed in 
manufactures was first ascertained in the 
census of 1870, when 114,628, including 
both sexes, were reported, this number 
being 5.58 per cent. of all employes. 
The number of children thus employed 
has steadily decreased, till in 1890 they 
were but 2.57 percent. of the total. This 
decrease in the number of children has 
been not only relative, but actual, and is, 
of course, due primarily to legislation 
prohibiting the employment of children 
under a given age in any manufacturing, 
mechanical or mercantile establishment. 
Pennsylvania has enacted a due share of 
this kind of beneficent legislation. Ex- 
cluded from the factory and the coal 
breaker, shall the boy be allowed to roam 
the streets until he has formed the habits 


of a vagrant and been schooled in all the 


vices of that kind of life? That were in- 
deed a sure way of graduating him into 
the House of Correction and ultimately 
into the penitentiary —establishments 
which cost the State more than her col- 
leges and universities. As against a 
career of that sort there was need of legis- 
lation designed to banish illiteracy and to 
make ignorance impossible. The law en- 
acted at the last session of the legislature 
has not been fully tried; defects will un- 
doubtedly appear which must be reme- 
died by future legislation. The question 
was raised whether due provision had 
been made for paying the assessors for 
their services in taking the school census. 
The question was referred to the Attorney- 
General for an opinion, and, under date 
of April 14, 1896, Deputy Attorney: Gen- 
eral Elkin gave it as his opinion that the 
assessors are to be paid for this as for all 
other services by the county commis 
sioners. His opinion was afterwards con- 
firmed by the decisions of the courts. 
The school census was accordingly taken, 
giving the number of children between 
eight and thirteen years whose attendance 
has been made compulsory for a period 
of sixteen weeks during the current school 
year. Itis to be regretted that some of 
the commissioners failed to keep a record 
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of the number of children returned by the 
assessors. As far as summaries could be 
obtained, they are printed in connection 
with the statistical tables. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
has urged the enforcement of the law at 
the beginning of the school year, in all 
cases in which no valid excuse for absence 
was given. Had this duty been post- 
poned til) the last sixteen weeks of the 
annual school term, sickness or other 
unavoidable circumstances might have 
robbed many a child of the schooling 
contemplated in the law; or much of its 
value might have been lost because the 
classes would, in many cases, be too far 
advanced to suit the needs of the pupil. 
During the minimum time required by 
law, covering about twenty months at 
school, the instruction can at best cover 
little beyond the merest rudiments of an 
English education. 


VACCINATION AND COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION. 


The last legislature enacted two laws 
which in certain cases tend to neutralize 
each other. The one aims to bring all 
the children to school; the other excludes 
those who fail to present a certificate of 
successful vaccination. While the former 
law seeks to make illiteracy impossible, 
the latter dooms to ignorance the child 
whose parents are opposed to vaccination, 
or whose physician thinks he has found 
symptoms of ill-health which in his judg- 
ment clearly contra-indicate vaccination. 
Even if the parents and the physicians 
are mistaken, the mistake entails upon 
the child a double misfortune, by depriv- 
ing it of probable immunity from a loath- 
some disease and by excluding it from 
school both Sundays and week days. 
Although there is a penalty for absence 
without sufficient excuse, few directors 
have the audacity to prosecute parents 
for the non-attendance of children that 
the authorities themselves have excluded 
in obedience to law. Shall the teacher 


‘or the superintendent be advised in such, 


cases to disobey the law? That would 
be tantamount to preaching anarchy. 
Shall vaccination be made compulsory? 
However satisfactory such legislation 
might be to the owners of vaccine farms 
and to health officers who deem it a duty 
to remove at any price every possible 
source of danger to public health, no 
matter how remote, there is room for 
hesitation on the part of those who have 
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carefully studied the history of similar 
legislation in England. The Royal Com- 
mission, which spent seven years upon 
the question, accepts the vaccination 
principle as right, but advises that vac- 
cination be no longer compulsory where 
parents object to it. ‘‘ There is hardly 
any other law,’’ says a letter to one of 
our leading dailies, ‘‘ which causes such 
a vehement and bitter feeling among the 
poor as does that one which enforces vac- 
cination of their children before they are 
three months old. With many of these 
children the chances whether they will 
live or die are pretty even at that period, 
and vaccination among people dependent 
on the often careless dispensary officials, 
sometimes tips the balance toward death. 
In such cases the funerals of the little 
unfortunates become public demonstra- 
tions in which whole districts participate. 
Banners are carried and speeches are 
made, cursing the government as the 
murderer of innocents. In many large 
towns this sentiment is so strong, and the 
class of ignorant people who hold it so 
numerous, that local officials have allowed 
the law to become a dead letter—a thing 
which in England is alniost unheard of. 
The terrible effect of this was recently 
seen at Gloucester in the shape of an epi- 
demic of small-pox that carried off hun- 
dreds of victims.”’ 

Ignorance is the source of untold mis- 
ery, disease and crime. ‘The department 
of public instruction has advised directors 
and other school officers to work in har- 
mony with the local boards of health for 
the promotion of the west interests of 
childhood both from the sanitary and 
from the intellectual point of view. By 
inducing the pupils to observe the laws of 
health and by disseminating among the 
people a knowledge of how contagious 
diseases may best be avoided, one of the 
chief hindrances to the enforcement of 
the law making school attendance com- 
pulsory can be removed. 

If an epidemic of scarlet fever, diph- 
theria or small-pox prevails, it may some- 
times be best to close the schools until 
the danger of contagion is over. By 
vaccination and cleanliness it is now be- 
lieved that death by small-pox can be 
largely, if not altogether, prevented. In 
London, formerly so afflicted by this 
scourge, out of her millions of population 
there died of it in 1890 but orie. The 
declaration of one of the most honored 
English physicians that by the discovery 
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of vaccination Jenner has saved, is now 
saving and will continue to save in all 
coming ages, more lives in one generation 
than were destroyed in all the wars of 
Napoleon, should convince the public 
that the aim of the State Board of Health 
in having a law enacted to make vacci- 
nation universal in Pennsylvania, was 
both wise and laudable. 

The exercise of kindly persuasion, 
good judgment, sound common sense 
and proper care, lest violent prejudice be 
aroused, is sometimes needed to temper 
the extreme rigor of the law in regard to 
vaccination, and to secure its gradual en- 
forcement all over the State. If every 
violation of the act since its approval on 
the 18th day of June, 1895, were visited 
with the prescribed penalty, it would pile 
up a bill of fines against the majority of 
the superintendents of our Sunday-schools 
which they would be unable to pay, thus 
landing many of them in jail, including 
some of the clergy who may never have 
known of the existence of such a law 
upon our statute-books. Public opinion 
at this time would hardly justify such a 
rigorous enforcement of the law, since in 
the end the harm resulting from the 
prejudices which would thereby be 
aroused would far outweigh the good 
which might be accomplished. 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


From the sanitary point of view there 
is much to encourage the friends of our 
public school system. The construction 
of school buildings is receiving the atten- 
tion of experts as never before. It is to 
be expected that here and there contract- 
ors will make mistakes in their zeal to 
introduce the new and to improve on the 
old. The experience of certain school 
districts has shown the danger of con- 
necting school-rooms with dry closets by 
means of air-ducts. When parents carry 
their dear ones to the cemetery, it matters 
very little to them in their sorrow 
whether disease and death came through 
the carelessness of the janitor, or the de- 
fects of the ventilating system. In spite 
of exceptional cases, the school houses 
erected within the last decade in our 
leading cities and towns have better 
sanitary arrangements than the average 
home. In point of heating, lighting, 
healthful ventilation and other comforts, 
the child in the modern school house is 
better off than the kings and queens of 
three centuries ago. The contrast be- 
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tween the school houses which were built 
when common schools were first estab- 
lished and the palatial edifices recently 
erected in cities and boroughs too numer- 
ous to mention, is striking enough to 
silence the most confirmed pessimist; and 
the only cause for regret is that the old 
order of things has not yet passed away 
entirely—a sufficient reason, indeed, for 
bringing out the contrast in the strongest 
possible colors. Scarcely sixty years ago 
a lecturer described a class of school 
houses which he thought the scientific 
world would call the sixth order of archi- 
tecture, the wicker-work order, summer 
houses for winter residence, where the 
ink on severely cold days froze in the 
pens of the pupils while writing, where 
the teacher was literally obliged to com- 
promise between the sufferings of those 
exposed to the cold of the windows and 
those exposed to the heat of the fire, by 
not raising the thermometer of the latter 
above ninety degrees until that of the 
former fell below thirty. In the language 
of the lecturer, a part of the children suf- 
fered the Arctic cold of Captain Ross and 
Peary, and a part the torrid heat of 
the Landers, without in either case win- 
ning the honors of a discoverer. He sug- 
gested that such a school house must 
have been an excellent place for the 
teacher to illustrate one of the facts in 
geography; for five steps carried one 
through the five zones. Has this order 
of architecture passed away entirely? 
The county superintendents report 14,- 
333 school buildings, of which 11,817 
are said to be good school houses. In 
language more vigorous than elegant one 
of the superintendents reminds the direc- 
tors of their duties, by asking in his 
annual report a series of the most start- 
ling questions, from which we cull the 
following as specimens deserving of 
special attention: ‘‘Are the school 
grounds properly fenced, or are the 
vagrant hogs of the neighborhood per- 
mitted to hold public meetings on the 
school lot or in the school house cellar? 
* * * Ts there a knob on the door and 
glass in the windows, or was your school 
building the gloomy abode of bats and 
tramps during the vacation? Have you 
placed fastenings on the shutters of your 
buildings, or is the teacher compelled to 
invoke the aid of a friendly rail from a 
neighboring fence to keep them quiet on 
a windy day? Do the flappings of the 
shutters in the wintry wind ever seem to 
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you the spiritual rappings of some de- 
parted director who failed to do his duty 
to the school while in the flesh, and thus 
in aimless, endless restlessness returns 
with the sighing and moaning of the 
storm fiend, as a warning to the living? 
Are there shades upon the windows, or 
does the blinding sun beat in upon un- 
protected heads of the chi!dren, impair- 
ing the delicacy and power of the human 
eye for all time? Was the stove 
polished prior to the opening of school, 
or is it still covered with the incrusta- 
tion of rust and tobacco juice that has been 
accumulated during all the political cam- 
paigns held in it since the days of Gen- 
eral Jackson? Is there a door on it with 
two whole hinges, or does the wide crack 
in its bowl from which exude deadly gases 
to stifle the children and retard their 
mental efforts, add anything to its beauty 
and utility ?”’ 

Whilst the superintendent justly claims 
that no other county in the State or per- 
haps in the United States has so many 
earnest, faithful and efficient directors or 
sO many commodious and well equipped 
school buildings, and while he claims 
that the conditions indicated in his sug- 
gestive questions are not the rule in his 
county, he yet intimates that some of 
them are found in some districts, a few of 
them in many districts, and many of them 
in a few districts. Is the improvement in 
the erection and care of the buildings in 
his county not due very largely to his 
frank and fearless exposure of existing 
faults and evils, and to his courageous 
and eloquent homilies upon the duties of 
directors to the children under their 
charge? Enthusiasm for the common 
school system, coupled with the desire to 
please and a craving for personal popu- 
larity, is apt to make the officials uncon- 
sciously hide the defects of our school 
houses and to cause them to paint only 
the bright side of the picture. With 
palatial edifices in our cities and boroughs 
to satisfy the public gaze, it is all the more 
imperatively necessary to hunt out the 
weak places in the system,and to awaken 
the public conscience by calling attention 
to school houses and school surroundings 
which are a blot upon the Keystone State. 
I suggest that during the current year the 
superintendents take full notes of the 
best and worst school houses in their 
jurisdiction, and that in the next annual 
report the truth be fully told concerning 
the best and the worst rural school houses, 
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for the purpose of securing needed im- 
provements in the most neglected dis- 
tricts. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


The sanitary arrangements of our, 
school buildings cannot be too closely | 
watched. School rooms should be thor- | 
oughly aired and cleaned after the man- | 
ner of the good housewife before the open- 
ing of each school term. The seeds of 
disease and death may lurk in the cellar, 
in the closets, on the grounds, in the 
water bucket. On the last point it is 
worth while to quote the words of one of 
the superintendents: 

‘* Many of our schools have no provi- 
sion for a supply of drinking water, and 
the water in such cases is brought from 
the springs and wells belonging to private 
dwellings, often quite remote from the 
school house. In most of such cases the 
water is brought in a bucket and placed 
in some corner of the school room, where 
it gathers up the dust and absorbs the 
noxious vapors from the air, making it 
unfit to drink. In many cases disease 
and death lurk in the water which the 
children drink at school. 

‘*It is just as essential that there should 
be a supply of pure fresh water for the 
school as for the family.’’ 

The European keeps his drinking 
water in bottles with glass stopples. 
Would it not be wise to keep the drink- 
ing water of the school room in vessels 
provided with covers to protect the same 
from dust and noxious vapors? The 
growing practice of providing a filtering 
apparatus in city schools cannot be too 
strongly commended. 

The Chinese agriculturist, working in 
the hot sun, will not taste the water 
which is brought to him for drinking 
purposes, until he has built a fire and 
heated it to the boiling point. This 
custom, instead of being a mere heathen 
superstition, is now known to have a hy- 
gienic basis which should be explained 
to every child somewhere in the school 
curriculum. Physicians now believe that 
contaminated water is the most frequent 
cause of typhoid fever. We have no sta- 
tistics for the whole state of Pennsylvania 
to show how many persons die of this 
disease each year; but the secretary of the 
Michigan!State Board of Health estimates, 
from the complete returns which he re- 





ceives from all parts of that state, that 
about one thousand persons die each year 
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in Michigan of typhoid fever, and that 
from eight to ten thousand are yearly 
sick from the same disease. Upon the 
basis of these figures our State Board of 
Health estimates that three thousand 
deaths and from thirty to forty thousand 
cases of sickness arise each year from this 
fever among the population of Pennsylva- 
nia. Since sanitarians agree that it is a 
disease entirely preventable under good 
hygienic conditions, and since we spenda 
very large amount of time in our schools 
upon physiology and hygiene, the depart- 
ment of public instruction recommends a 
wider dissemination of information on the 
prevention of sickness through the cir- 
culars of the State Board of Health, and 
the most careful instruction by teachers on 
the best methods of preventing the spread 
of contagious diseases. The deaths from 
small-pox, for the prevention of which 
so much time has been expended, are few 
as compared with those from measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, croup and consumption. 
In so far as death rates are due to the in- 
clemency of the climate, a thorough 
knowledge of the hygienic laws which 
should govern dress, heating and ventila- 
tion, is invaluable. The death rate for 
diphtheria and croup has been lowered by 
the vigilance of health officers just as that 
due to typhoid fever has been lowered 
where the sources of water-supply enjoy 
protection by statute law. Those who 
have charge of our schools, either as 
teachers or directors, should, therefore, 
second the laudable efforts of our health 
officers by judiciously availing themselves 
of the sanitary legislation now on our stat- 
ute books. The teachers should espec- 
ially endeavor to supplement their text- 
book knowledge by the study of standard 
works on physiology and hygiene, so 
that their instruction is not confined to 
endless reviews of stale subject matter, 
but on the contrary enlivened by inter- 
esting additions to what the text- books 
contain. Mechanical iteration is nowhere 
a more radical fault in teaching, and is 
nowhere attended with more serious loss 
of time and effort. 


ARBOR DAY. 


School houses should be adorned with- 
out and within. The beautifying of the 
school grounds by tree-planting is one of 
the purposes of Arbor Day. In accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Legislature, 
the Governor’ annually appoints two 
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Arbor Days in the Spring, one suited for | pursuit of fortune or in the struggle for 


tree-planting in the southern tier of 
counties, the other adapted to the more 
rigorous climate of the northern portions 
of the State. Since thousands of rural 
schools, on account of the minimum 
term of six months, are not in session 
during April, it has become a time-hon- 
ored custom for the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to appoint an autumn 
Arbor Day for the purpose of supple- 
menting the work of tree-planting in the 
spring, and for the sake of securing to the 
rural schools the benefits of the obser- 
vance of at least one Arbor Day each 
year. Trees have ever been associated 
with schools and seats of learning. It is 
an event deserving of record that a tree 
which may be named the grandchild of 
Penn’s treaty elm was planted last April 
on the grounds in front of the University 
of Pennsylvania by his Excellency Gov- 
ernor Hastings. On the autumn Arbor 
Day the Williamson School planted a 
thousand oak trees. Since the inaugu- 
ration of Arbor Day in 1885, the Lancas- 
ter High School has planted three thous- 
and trees in and around the city. Itis 


to be regretted that no record was kept 


of the number of trees which have been 
planted throughout the State in connec- 
tion with Arbor Day celebrations. ‘The 
elms which State Superintendent Bur- 
rowes planted years ago on the grounds 
of the Chestnut street schools in Lancas- 
ter, show what a graceful and beneficent 
employment tree-planting is. One of his 
elms in the rear of the new building on 
this street, now stretches its branches 
over a circular area of nearly ninety feet 
in diameter. Under its branches, when 
the weather conditions are favorable, hun- 
dreds of children play every day. It is 
difficult to estimate the value of such a 
tree in the education of children. ‘‘ What- 
ever binds one to his home and town, 
strengthens his love of country and nur- 
tures all the better elements of his nature. 
Patriotism does not thrive in the soil 
which produces no local attachments. 
The nomad without a home, as content 
in one place as in another and happy 
nowhere, is like a tree planted in a tub— 
portable, indeed, but at the expense of 
growth and strength.’’ Few objects are 
better adapted to carry the associations 
of school days than a familiar tree. It 
continues to grow upon the spot where it 
was planted, while those who played un- 
der it are scattered over the globe in the 





existence. As it grows in size and 
spreads its branches, those who sat under 
it and played in its shade may be grow- 
ing in fame and affluence, but they come 
back to repose under its branches and to 
talk of earlier and happier days in which 
the future was radiant with hope and the 
heart had not been soured by disappoint- 
ment. While the tree stands, their 
hearts will cling to the town where their 
boyhood was spent, and their patriotism 
will continue to grow by reason of the 
local attachments which were formed 
during the days when they studied and 
played under the old tree. 

Arbor Day has an economic value 
which should be pressed home to our peo- 
ple. Scientists assert that forests act as 
condensers of the moisture of the winds, 
and that four-fifths of the rain which 
falls on a wooded area is held for gradual 
distribution by springs and_ streams, 
whilst but one-fifth of the rainfall is held 
by tracts devoid of trees, the other four- 
fifths being carried off in destructive 
floods and freshets. The destruction of 
forests has made the Juniata valley the 
mother of floods. Its chief city has year 
after year been threatened with the direst 
water famine. During a recent confla- 
gration the municipal authorities decided 
that it was cheaper to let the fire burn 
than to waste water by trying to extin- 
guish the flames. On the other hand, 
the state of Nebraska, carved out of the 
region which the geographies used to 
call the Great American Desert, and 
where the books said no trees would 
grow, is now the foremost state in tree- 
planting. On its soil Arbor Day was 
born. Its people have shown the value 
of tree-planting for fuel and lumber, for 
condensing the vapors of the winds into 
clouds and rains, and thereby adding to 
the areas which can be brought under 
successful cultivation. Let the pupils be © 
taught to observe Arbor Day, so that they 
may learn how to plant trees and to pre- 
vent their wanton destruction by fires and 
other agencies, that they may learn to 
appreciate the scenery of beautiful Penn- 
sylvania, and that they may grow up 
with a patriotic love of their state and 
their native land and with tastes which 
will impel them to care for and adorn 
their homes, their school yards and the 
areas set apart as public parks and pleas- 
ure grounds. 

The celebration of Arbor Day is part 
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of a larger system of education which is 
surely coming. Said a Yale professor : 
“‘T have recently talked with students, 
sons of well-to-do families, who could 
not give the names of three kinds of trees 
in our streets. They have grown up as 
ignorant of the trees of our forests and 
the crops of our fields as a Hottentot 
grows up ignorant of the stars.’’ To 
know the name of a tree is to know the 
one thing about a tree with which the 
Creator has had little or nothing to do; 
yet ignorance of the name is evidence of 
ignorance of its qualities and uses and 
beauties. Had the tree been observed 
and studied and discussed, it would have 
received a name, even if it were not the 
scientific or botanical name. Our igno- 
rance of trees is but an example of the 
widespread ignorance of our people con- 
cerning the daily marvels which transpire 
around them in the natural world. France 
and Germany, Belgium and Switzerland, 
Austria and Russia, have thousands of 
little school gardens connected with the 
elementary schools and the normal 
schools, not gardens metaphorically 
speaking like the kindergartens, but lit- 
eral gardens in which the pupils and 
their teachers learn how to prepare the 
soil and plant the seed, how to weed the 
garden and destroy the noxious insect, 
and how by skillful tillage and the use 
of fertilizers two blades may be made to 
grow where but one grew before. Secre- 
tary Edge says that of the four million 
dollars which the farmers of Pennsylvania 
expend annually upon fertilizers, one 
million is wasted through ignorance of 
the commonest principles of agriculture. 
May we not hope for an era in education 
in which the battle of the kine and the 
swine will have been fought and won, so 
that the money now wasted upon fences 
may be expended upon school gardens, 
an era in which the rural school will no 
longer be satisfied with words, words, 
words, with figures, sums, problems and 
answers, an era in which the boy’s eyes 
and mind will observe the marvels and 
enjoy the beauties of the farm, the garden 
and the forest, an era in which the aver- 
age man will think it as great a disgrace 
“to be ignorant of the common trees, 
plants, flowers, birds and insects as he 
now deems it to be ignorant of the letters 
of the English alphabet, or of the candi- 
dates of his political party, or of the peo- 
ple who have been his next door neigh- 
bors during half a life-time. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 

A good teacher is worth his weight in 
gold. A poor teacher is too dear at any 
price. To employ an inferior teacher for 
the sake of saving a few dollars is an 
inexcusable waste of resources, because 
it wastes the time, efforts and brains of 
the children, than which there is nothing - 
more valuable in the Commonwealth. 
No extravagance in the purchase of 
books, charts, maps, apparatus and other 
appliances can make up for the loss 
inflicted upon the community by the 
employment of an inefficient teacher. 

There is a form of extravagance of 
which the taxpayer justly complains. 
No sooner was our general school appro- 
priation raised to five millions than the 
sharks began to scent prey from afar. 
First came the agent with charts for 
teaching physiology, which were sold at 
high figures so as to permit, when neces- 
sary, the payment of large commissions 
to sub-agents and liberal fees to directors’ 
sons for delivering the same to the various 
school houses in the district. Sometimes 
careless directors were inveigled into sign- 
ing contracts which made them individu- 
ally liable for the purchase if they failed 
to ratify the sale at the next meeting of 
the board or to lift the charts at the ex- 
press office. Next came the block man 
selling lumber at fancy prices in the 
shape of geometrical forms which the 
skillful teacher constructs out of paper in 
so far as she needs them in the elementary 
school. Finally came the map man, sell- 
ing relief maps at one hundred dollars 
per set. The consequences were soon 
visible. When school boards in rural 
districts invest from’ thirty to one hun- 
dred dollars per school house for maps 
and other apparatus, it means lower 
wages, inferior teachers, stinting of text 
books and school supplies, and some- 
times shortening of the school term. ‘I 
am well satisfied,’’ says one county super- 
intendent, ‘‘ that if I had the money that 
has been spent in the purchase of charts, 
globes, blocks and other apparatus which 
is rarely used and which lies in the closet 
or in some corner under the dust for nine- 
tenths of the time, I could supply every 
school under my jurisdiction with an 
International Dictionary, the People’s 
Cyclopedia, a set of.good outline maps, 
and have at least ten dollars for each 
school with which to start a library.’’ 
‘* Teachers and school officers,’’ says an- 
other, ‘‘ are beginning to recognize that 
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elaborately constructed charts and com- 
plex apparatus will not take the place of 
a good teacher. And unless used by one 
who is skillful and thoroughly equipped, 
such apparatus is absolutely worthless. 
The purchase of expensive appliances has 
in a number of instances necessitated the 
_ reduction of the salaries of the teachers or 
the shortening of the schoolterm. ‘This 
is not only a deplorable condition of 
affairs, but a most reprehensible practice 
on the part of those who are charged 
with the mission of expending the money 
of the people in the interests of the 
children. Reading charts, outline maps, 
globes, dictionaries and books of reference 
are among the essential devices to aid 
teachers and pupils, and these can be pur- 
chased at a comparatively small cost.”’ 

‘* Some restriction,’’ says a third, ‘‘is 
needed to guard against occasional fits of 
lavish outlay in fancy school charts 
whose chief use seems to be to gather dust 
or to be locked up in a hard-wood case in 
some out of the way place in the school 
room.’’ 


The Consolidated School Code of 


New York limits the amount which can be 
spent annually for charts, maps and school 


apparatus totwenty-five dollars per school. 
his may partly explain why certain 
charts, maps, and globes can be purchased 
by the school trustees for almost half the 
price paid by school boards in Pennsylva- 
nia. Claims against school districts, if 
just, can always be collected; hence the 
honest director ought to be able to buy 
books, maps, globes and charts at the low- 
est market prices. Solong asour State has 
no law to.prevent extravagance in the 
purchase of school apparatus, the Super- 
intendents cannot be too vigilant in their 
efforts to counteract the seductive meth- 
ods of the chart agent, the map man, the 
globe seller, and the block peddler. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL 
APPROPRIATION. 


The method of distributing the annual 
school appropriation is based upon the 
number of resident taxables in the several 
districts as reported to the department of 
public instruction by the county com- 
missioners after each triennial assessment. 
It discriminates against the districts 
which lack industries to hold their adult 
population, and in favor of the districts 
towards which the young people gravi- 
tate as soon as their school days are 
ended. 
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present method fails to carry out the 
theory which makes it the duty of the 
State to provide at public expense equal 
common school advantages for all its 
youth. To provide a remedy seems well 
nigh impossible. When a new method 
of distribution is proposed, the members 
of the Legislature vote as the repre- 
sentatives of their own county or muni- 


‘cipality, and not as representing the entire 


Commonwealth. The members from the 
sparsely settled counties claim that the 
cities get more than their share of the 
school money, and that some rural dis- 
tricts do not get enough money from the 
State to enable them to keep their schools 
in operation during the minimum term of 
six months by levying the maximum tax 
rate allowed by law, namely, thirteen 
mills for maintenance and an equal 
amount for building purposes. The city 
members retort by pointing out that many 
townships do not raise by taxation for 
school purposes as much as they receive 
from the State; that the cities are contin- 
ually put to great expense by the neces- 
sity of erecting additional school build- 
ings; that in the first district (Philadel- 
phia), which raises by taxation for school 
purposes twice as much as it receives 
from the State, there are thousands of 
children on half time because in some 
sub-districts there are more pupils than 
school seats. The rural member, while 
freely admitting that he does not under- 
stand all the mysteries of municipal 
government, nevertheless ventures to ex- 
press the opinion that if the city, which 
constitutes the first school district, should 
desist from the expensive attempt to 
duplicate the college facilities at its great 
University by endeavoring to run a high 
school on a college basis, the thousands 
thereby saved would enable it to give the 
rudiments of an English education to all 
its children below the age of thirteen. 
No compromise between the conflicting 
interests has hitherto been possible. 
Most of the states distribute their 
school money upon the basis of the num- 
ber of children to be educated; but this 
method also discriminates against the 
sparsely settled districts. One or more 
of the British provinces have adopted the 
plan of distributing school funds accord- 
ing to the total number of days of school 
attendance, counting as many units for 
each pupil as he was entire days at school. 
This tends to prolong the school term in 
every district to ten months and converts 
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every taxpayer into a truant officer, but 
it is unjust when districts are visited by 
epidemics which thin out or close the 
schools. The state of New York awards 
one hundred dollars for every teacher 
hired during thirty-two weeks; this has 
led to the employment of teachers in 
schools where there have been no pupils 
whatever in attendance. If the legis- 
lature in its wisdom should see fit to 
change our present method of distribu- 
tion, the new plan should be a combi- 
nation of several or all of these methods, 
in such a way that districts cannot 
receive more money from the State than 
they raise by actual taxation. 


THE PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE. 


The most hopeless part of the system 
is the rural school in districts where the 
valuation is low and the attendance 
small. Few pupils mean few taxables, 
a small share of the State appropriation, 
a high tax rate, poorly paid teachers, and 
at times not money enough to keep the 
schools open during the minimum term 
of six months. Such schools get the 
teachers whom nobody wants. If a 
gifted beginner is by chance secured, she 
spends her scanty savings in self improve- 
ment and naturally drifts into a com- 
munity which can pay better salaries. 
Were it not for the provisional certificates, 
many of these rural schools would have 
to be closed for want of teachers willing 
to take charge of them. 

In the wealthier districts there is no 
good reason why any teacher should 
teach more than two or three years on a 
provisional certificate. The opportuni- 
ties for self improvement are so ample 
that under a fair system of examinations 
the minds which are bright enough to 
stimulate other minds in the school-room, 
can in three years attain the qualifi- 
cations for a professional certificate. The 
necessity of passing yearly examinations 
in the common branches prevents a 
teacher from studying literature, the 
‘sciences and history for the sake of culture 
and from thereby exerting upon her 
pupils that subtle influence for good 
which comes from contact with men and 
women of culture. There is among our 
progressive teachers-a most gratifying 
revival of interest in advanced study. 
Hundreds of teachers attend Saturday 
classes; scores of others travel hundreds 
of miles to attend summer schools; 
thousands are availing themselves 
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of the regular training at our State 
Normal Schools. In one of our in- 
land cities five classes composed of 
teachers are devoting themselves to the 
study of English literature and the classic 
languages. The University Extension 
lecturers find no auditors more anxious to 
learn than those who are devoting their 
lives to teaching. Everywhere there isa 
feeling that the teacher who fails to im- 
prove will soon be ‘‘a back number.’’ 
The answer is surely coming. The agen- 
cies now at work will ultimately solve 
the problem of universal education in 
Pennsylvania, if ill-advised legislation 
does not open the doors of our proféssion 
to poorly-qualified persons for whom, 
under existing laws, neither the desire to 
earn a livelihood nor the pull of political 
and other influential friends can force a 
way into the vocation of teaching, regard- 
less of literary and professional qualifica- 
tions. 
LIBRARIES. 

Commendable progress has been made 
in the establishment of school libraries. 
One county superintendent reports that 
there are now in his county, outside of the 
large and populous districts, 173 libraries, 
containing about 11,000 volumes. All 
except eight of these libraries were estab- 
lished within the last twelve years. I 
suggest that the superintendents make a 
full statement of progress in this line in 
their next annual report to the depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

It is interesting to note the growth 
of libraries in the Commonwealth. All 
the colleges and the normal schools have 
libraries which are rapidly growing in 
size and usefulness. Many of them are 
managed by trained'librarians, who teach 
the learner how to use books to the best 
advantage. The State Normal School of 
the Second district recently completed a 
fine building which is devoted entirely to 
library purposes. The Scranton Public 
Library now has 27,800 volumes, of which 
about 20,000 are-in its circulating depart- 
ment and the remainder are for reference. 
The annual appropriations by which it is 
maintained come from the city councils, 
and are included in the yearly sums 


raised by taxation. About $10,000 a year 


has thus far been received, of which 
$2,400 is for books specifically. The 
teachers in public and private schools are 
granted one or more teachers’ cards, upon 
which as many as six books each may be 
drawn for personal study or for use in 
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connection with their teaching. Upon 
proper registration, any resident may 





draw out books for home reading without 
fee and without limit of age. 

The Osterhout Free Library at Wilkes- 
Barre has about 24,100 volumes and a 
fund of nearly $400,000. All children 
over twelve years of age can have two 
cards, one for all books and the other a 
non-fiction card. Teachers are allowed 
as many school cards as they can use to 
advantage, and on these are drawn books 
for the use of pupils. They may take 
the books home by the teachers’ permis- 
sion. Over 9,000 were circulated in that 
way last year. 

The Warren Public Library has 9,442 
volumes. The interest on the Rankin 
and Scofield memorial funds, amounting 
to seven thousand dollars, is vested in 
books. The general expenses are de- 
frayed partly by rent on part of the 
library building and partly by the sub- 
scriptions of fifty citizens who pay ten 
dollars a year. The library is free to all 
persons over the age of twelve years who, 
at seasonable times, resort thereto to read 
and study, and who submit themselves to 
the rules prescribed for the orderly gov- 
ernment thereof. 

The Cambria Free Library of Johns- 
town contains nearly seven thousand vol- 
umes, is supported by the Cambria Iron 
Company, and allows the teachers to take 
out books for use in the public schools. 
It is free to ‘‘anybody on earth over 
twelve years of age who furnishes satis- 
factory reference.’’ 

Andrew Carnegie deserves the gratitude 
of the people of Pennsylvania for his 
liberality in the establishment of. free 
libraries. In addition to smaller libraries 
in Western Pennsylvania which he has 
aided to the extent of $190,000, he has 
founded the following libraries with gifts 
equal to the amounts annexed: 

Carnegie Free Library, Allegheny . $300,000 


Braddock Free Library...... 100,000 
Homestead Free Library ..... 300,000 
Pittsburg Free Library ...... 1,000,000 


He is also known to have given $40,000 
to the library at Johnstown and $1,000,000 
to the Art Gallery and Museum at Pitts- 
burg. 

Philadelphia is the great library centre 
of the State. It has 106 libraries con- 
taining about 1,290,000 volumes. 

Benjamin Franklin, on learning that a 
town in his native State had been named 
after him, and that he was expected to 





good sense in naming their town certainly 
preferred sense to sound; that instead of a 
bell he would, therefore, send five hun- 
dred dollars towards a town library. The 
gift and suggestion were gratefully ac- 
cepted. Where can you find acity ora 
borough without a bell? How many 
have no free public library? 


PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


The study of civil government is re- 
ceiving increased attention. ‘The text- 
books have begun to treat the State 
government as of equal importance with 
that of the nation. Many copies of the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania were, dur- 
ing the past year, placed in the schools. 
Smull’s Legislative Hand-Book is prized 
by teachers and pupils as a valuable book 
of reference. Members of the Legislature 
should not forget the school libraries in 
the distribution of public documents. 
Some of the teachers gave special instruc- 
tion on the new ballot and its proper use 
in elections. 

The banishment of the rod from most 
of the schools has followed as a natural 
consequence of the improved methods of 
teaching and the consequent development 
on the part of the pupil of increased 
power to govern himself. Perhaps the 
most unique example of self-government 
by a large body of students is found on 
Pennsylvania soil in Houston Hall, a 
building given to the University of Penn- 
sylvania through the liberality of the 
late H. H. Houston and members of his 
family after his death. It was formally 
dedicated on the evening of Thursday, 
January 2, 1896. Its purposes, briefly 
stated, are to provide for the students of 
the various departments a place where 
all may meet on common ground; and to 
furhish them with every available facility 
for passing their leisure hours in harm- 
less recreation and amusement. The en- 
tire management has been left in the 
hands of a student organization which 
elects the officers and committees by 
whom the hall is managed. It has a 
membership of twenty-five hundred, and 
is used by a daily average of over twelve 
hundred students. _The experiment has, 
beyond question, met the most ardent ex- 
pectations of its most sanguine friends, 
and bids fair to solve some of the vexed 
questions of university discipline. 

Similar experiments in self-government 
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are found in the fraternity halls main- 


tained and managed by the Greek letter 


societies at our higher institutions of 
learning. ‘These instances of successful 
self-government are of special interest 
and significance in a Commonwealth 
where the vcice of the people is regula- 
tive in all civil and school affairs. 


THE WORK OF SUPERVISION. 


In passing from the primary school 
through the different grades to the high 
school, the pupils get a new teacher every 
year or two, and most careful supervision 
is needed lest the brighter minds lose 
valuable time through lack of adjust- 
ment in the courses of study and through 
failure on the part of teachers to work 
towards a common end. If the courses 
of study are made inflexible and the com- 
munity is led to expect the promotion of 
pupils only at fixed times, the energies 
of the teachers will be directed to the less 
promising members of the class, because 
the others will be prepared for promotion 
in any event. Counting eight years for 
the elementary and grammar schools, 
four for the high school, four more for the 
college and three or four for the profes- 
sional school, one can readily see how the 
youth who begins school at six and passes 
through the public schools, cannot enter 
professional life until he reaches twenty- 
five or twenty-six, several years later 
than is customary in England, France 
and Germany. Are the results obtained 
by our system more thorough than those 
of the countries just named? No one 
has been rash enough to make this claim. 
Where then is the time lost—in the ele- 
mentary school, in the high school, or in 
the college? Here is a most serious ques- 
tion for solution. If our public schools 
cannot be made to take care of the bright- 
est minds and to educate them without 
loss of time, they cannot hope to retain 
the favor of the people who seek for their 
children the best possible education. The 
fact that the majority of the pupils in our 
public schools never go to college, makes 
the case so much stronger, for the briefer 
the period during which a boy can attend 
school, the more imperative is the need 
of so directing his studies that he can 
make the most of his time, his talents 
and his opportunities. No stronger ar- 
gument can be adduced for the employ- 
ment of experts to supervise tbe work of 
instruction. Without skillful supervision 
there is continual danger that brain power 





will be wasted, that valuable time will be 
lost, and that the efforts of teachers and 
pupils will not be productive of the best 
results. The superintendent is often the 
only person who can see the end from the 
beginning, the attention of his subordi- 
nates being absorbed in the work of a 
particular grade. His advice should,. 
therefore, be invaluable in the promotion 
of pupils and in the employment of teach- 
ers. If the text-books contain arithmeti- 
cal or other work unsuited to the age of 
pupils, he should detect it, and for the 
time at least cause its omission from the 
curriculum. He should not allow the 
intellectual development of any pupil to 
be sacrificed upon the arms of the Moloch 
of thoroughness. Very often those who- 
preach the gospel of the three R’s, and. 
whose attainments do not extend far be- 
yond the common branches, claim that. 
the introduction of advanced studies in- 
volves the neglect of the common 
branches. If this were a necessary re- 
sult, the claim might be valid argument. 
It has been repeatedly shown that a. 
student of good parts can master the ele- 
ments of algebra and geometry in con- 
nection with arithmetic by the time he 
becomes mature enough to master the © 
most difficult portions of the science of 
number, that the whys and wherefores 
of geography are most quickly compre- 
hended in connection with the elements. 
of the natural sciences, and that the most 
technical portions of English grammar are 
best understood when studied in connec- 
tion with one or more foreign languages. 
Too often the golden period for studying 
foreign languages has passed before the- 
student is allowed to see the alphahet ofa 
foreign tongue. Several of our prominent 
superintendents have been earnestly dis- 
cussing the feasibility and in two or three- 
instances have been trying the experiment: 
of introducing Latin and algebra into the 
grammar schools. In cities where a. 
number of grammar schools are main- 
tained, at least one grammar school 
should have its course adapted to the- 
wants of those who are very bright or 
have prospects of entering professional 
life. 

Moreover, thoroughness is a relative: 
term. Every educated man knows and 
must be content to know many things 
superficially, while he seeks to know 
thoroughly one or more of the arts or 
sciences in which he strives to be a 
specialist. Very many of the apostles of 
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thoroughness would beat a retreat if 
they were made to face a thorough ex- 
amination on the theory of number, on 
the why of our leading cities, on the 
puilosophy of the parts of speech; and 
yet these things belong to the thorough 
mastery of arithmetic, geography and 

mmar. Exhaustive knowledge of any 
of the branches can hardly be a legiti- 
mate aim except in the case of those who 


are preparing to teach; the superintendent | 


and his teachers should be satisfied if the 
pupil’s knowledge of a subject is ade- 
quate for the next step in the curriculum 
of study. Here again there is need of 
the most skillful supervision. 

The superintendent is an invaluable 
officer in other respects. In the erection 
of buildings, in the purchase of furniture, 
in the selection of text-books for supple- 
mentary reading, and in the grading of 
the schools, his counsels should mould 
the deliberations of the boards of direc- 
tors and guide them in a wise expendi- 
ture of the public funds. His judgment 
is often needed to keep the directors from 
investing money in fancy apparatus; 
otherwise the treasury may have a deficit 
at a time when something actually neces- 
sary ought to be purchased. His courage 
is frequently called into exercise in the 
examination of teachers. 
courage of a high order to cut off those 
who lack skill or scholarship as soon as 
the defect is unmistakably apparent. 

His visits, which should be those of a 
friend, not of a spy, require the highest 
skill and the greatest tact. A school 
may bea good school; yet if it never re- 
ceives a visit from a good superintendent, 
it must suffer loss. If after the first 
visit the children on learning of his 
coming stay away from school, the pre- 
sumption is against him. If his coming 
is hailed like sunshine on a cloudy day, 
if his presence is an inspiration to nobler 
aspirations and more earnest efforts, if he 
is at all times hailed as a welcome guest 
and a very help in the hour of perplexity, 
his influence will not depart with the 
farewell at the door, his personality will 
have left a trace on the school and ‘‘a 
subtle fragrance as when sandal wood 
has lain for a while in paper, or rosemary 
among clothes.’’ 

The creation of a proper school senti- 
ment is one of the chief duties of a super- 
intendent. Public opinion needs continual 
agitation in the direction of better schools. 
The time of the citizen is engrossed by 
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matters of business and politics; he is 
willing to throw upon others the respon- 
sibility for the education of his children. 
It helps the cause if public attention is 
directed to the progress of other school 
districts, to the achievements of directors 
and teachers elsewhere. Partiality for 
that which is our own leads us to accept 
without question the praises and flatteries 
of others; to be told that we have the 
best schools in the county or the country 
may prove the death-knell of all progress. 
May the praises of our school system not 
lull us to sleep? For a quarter of a 
century there were songs of that kind of 
praise at every institute until the census 
of 1890, and the statistics subsequently 
published by the Bureau of Education 
woke us up by startling figures showing 
that among the states of this Union Penn- 
sylvania ranks eighth in the average 
length of the school term, twenty-seventh 
in the percentage of illiteracy, twenty- 
fifth in the average salary paid to male 
teachers, twenty-seventh in the average 
salary paid to female teachers, and 
twenty-seventh in the number of students 
at college out of each hundred thousand 
of the population. If any one is disposed 
to say that the statistics are not accurate, 


_it is his duty to point out the errors. 


Without doubt, something is due to 
foreign immigration and to the employ- 
ment of cheap labor in our mines, and 
elsewhere. Need a stronger argument 
for appeals to public opinion in favor of 
common schools be given than the neces- 
sity of assimilating the foreign element 
by a system of public instruction? The 
work of stirring up our people on educa- 
tional questions cannot be too thoroughly 
done at this time. At the opening of 
new school buildings in our cities and 
boroughs and at meetings of the citizens 
held in rural sections, the superinte1dent 
can give the teachers credit for good 
work done by them and their pupils, 
enlist the interest of parents in the pro- 
gress of their children, show what may 
be achieved by education for the future 
welfare of the community and the Com- 
monwealth, and convince the taxpayers 
that money wisely expended upon the 
public schools is the best investment ever 
made of public funds. 


TRIENNIAL ELECTION OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 


The triennial election of superintend- 
ents on the first Tuesday of last May 
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showed a very decided tendency in the 
direction of civil service. More than one 
hundred of those charged with the duty 
of supervision were re-elected or con- 
tinued in office. At the expiration of 
the term for which the late election was 
held, at least sixty will have been in office 
not less than nine years, thirty-two not 
less than twelve years, twenty-three 
not less than fifteen years, twelve not 
less than eighteen years, eight not less 
than twenty-one years, six not less than 
twenty-four years, four not less than 
twenty-seven years, three not less than 
thirty years, and the one who leads the 
list in length of service will have been a 
superintendent of schools for more than 
thirty-three years.. Of those who went 
out of office only six had served less than 
two terms; fifteen had served at least 
three terms; five had served at least four 
terms, whilst those who head the list had 
served eighteen and twenty-one years 
respectively. These figures show in a 
general way that the directors, who have 
the best opportunity for observing school 
work, are averse to frequent changes in 
the important department of school super- 
vision. This is further evident from the 
increase of salaries in spite of hard times. 
The directors of Allegheny county raised 
the salary from four to five thousand 
dollars; those of Pittsburg from thirty- 
five hundred to four thousand; and a 
number of other cities, boroughs and 
counties made an advance of from one to 
five hundred dollars. A decrease oc- 
curred in a few instances in which new 
and untried men were elected. In the list 
of superintendents are found the names of 
three women, two of whom enjoyed the 
honor of re-election. Although time will 
undoubtedly show that directors were 
not infallible in their choice in every in- 
stance, the result as a whole proves the 
wisdom and statesmanship of those who 
framed our laws governing the election of 
superintendents of schools. 

The opinion of the Attorney General 
rendered in one of the protested cases 
which were brought before the depart- 
ment of public instruction, throws upon 
the directors the sole responsibility of 
passing judgment upon the sound moral 
character of candidates for the office of 
superintendent of schools previous to en- 
trance upon the duties of the office. 
From their verdict on this point as ex- 
pressed in the election, there is now no 
appeal to a higher tribunal. The At- 
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torney General’s opinién furnishes an 


additional reason why the.citizénjshould~ 


be carefulin voting for directors, and why 
the directors should be very careful in 
casting their votes for a superintendent. 
How to provide a remedy against the 
issue of a commission in case an immoral 
person is elected to supervise the schools, 
is a question that may justly claim the 
attention of the next Legislature. Inthe 
election of a city, borough, or township 
superintendent the directors may call a 
person from any part of the United States, 
and they may err from lack of sufficient 
information as to the moral character of 
a stranger. The county superintendent 
is a county official; the constitution, 
therefore, provides that he must bea resi- 
dent of the county in which he is elected, 
and the directors are the more inexcusa- 
ble if they elect a person notorious for 
immoral conduct. In favor of the ruling 
of the Attorney General it is to be said 
that if a precedent were once established 
making it incumbent upon the superin- 
tendent of public instruction to investigate 
the charges and counter-charges which 
are often made in the heat of a canvass 
for the office of superintendent of schools, 
the embittered feelings engendered during 
the campaign and the hope of winning 
the place through the setting aside of the 
candidate having the highest vote, would 
in many instances, after each triennial 
convention of directors, induce defeated 
rivals and their friends to file objections 
on the score of moral character, and the 
time of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction would be entirely consumed 
in hearings and in the discharge of func- 
tions foreign to the purposes for which the 
office was created. 


THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


Pennsylvania has the best system of 
County Institutes ever devised. It 
reaches all the teachers, the few absences 
which occur being invariably due to sick- 
ness. Instances are on record in which 
every teacher in a county was in attend- 
ance. The revenue enables the super- 
intendent to secure the best talent among 
the educators of the English-speaking 
world. For special work the institute 
can be divided into sections. The general 
meetings secure the inspiration of num- 
bers. Sometimes the enthusiasm of the 
superintendents and their co-workers 
leads to prolonged sessions which, while 
they show intense earnestness, Soon 
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exhaust the power to listen with profit or 
due attention. When evening exercises 
are held and no time is wasted in com- 
plicated methods of roll-call, the best re- 
sults are attained by a session of two and 
a half hours in the forenoon and two 
hours. in the afternoon. This leaves 
time for recreation and a comparison of 
views by teachers who otherwise seldom 
have an opportunity to meet for confer- 
ence. 

The lectures are, of course, not always 
above criticism. The same remark will 
apply to all utterances from the platform 
and the pulpit. Nevertheless, whole 
nations have been moved to vast under- 
takings through the ‘‘ foolishness of 
preaching.’’ More than one educational 
revival has been started at the county in- 
stitute. When a teacher feels that he is 
no longer beenfited by listening to the 
leaders in educational thought and prac- 
tice, it is a sure sign that he is approach- 
ing the dead line, and the sooner he quits 
the school room the better it will be for 
the rising generation. 

It is frequently said that institute in- 
structors have a weakness for telling 
funny stories. Perhaps this tendency 
needs curbing. Too often the uproarious 
laugh dissipates the good effect of serious 
work. Still there is a legitmate place for 
humor in every gathering of teachers. It 
acts as a safety valve to let off the dis- 
content which renders teacheis nervous 
and unfits them and their pupils 
for cheerful work. Humor sends the 
teachers to their homes in a happier mood, 
and thus lessens the number of tears 
which sometimes roll down the cheeks of 
the children. 

Under the auspices of the county insti- 
tute has grown up. 


THE DIRECTORS’ CONVENTION. 


The directors’ conventions, which as- 
semble at the county seat during institute 
week, are without a parallel in other 
States of the Union. The earnest debates 
of those invested with the power to mould 
our schools, for better or for worse, open 
the eye of the stranger to the future of our 
school system, and fill the teacher with 
hope and zeal. During the last year a 


State directors’ association was formed of 
delegates from the county associations, 
and later a directors’ department was or- 
ganized in connection with the National 
Educational Association. 

At the first State directors’ convention, 
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held in Harrisburg during the month of 
January, one of the leading topics dis- 
cussed was the transportation of pupils to 
graded schools at central points, the sav- 
ing of money and the improvement of the 
instruction effected thereby. At a few 
places the experiment has been tried with 
marked success. Public sentiment, bad 
roads and geographical obstacles render 
impossible at this time any general adop- 
tion of the plan. But, under the agitation 
now going on at farmers’ institutes, the 
public roads will be improved. In en- 
lightened communities public opinion is 
soon changed in favor of any plan which 
either saves money or improves the 
schools. From the Province of Victoria, 
in Australia, comes the report that 158 
schools were closed by this plan, and 
that, after deducting the cost of convey- 
ance, the saving amounted to $50,000 per 
annum. The minister of education says 
that the system is a marked success, and 
if there is one feature as to its working 
that stands out more prominently than 
another, it is the remarkable regularity 
of the attendance of the children con- 
veyed. It is needless to argue that the 
instruction in graded schools is better 
than- that of schools attended by less than 
half a dozen pupils and taught by poorly 
paid teachers. In several of the New 
England states which have tried the same 
experiment, the land in remote districts 
is said to have risen in value instead of 
depreciating in the market, as had been 
predicted by those opposed to the closing 
of the schools near their own farms. The 
whole question, however, is beset with 
many difficulties, insomuch that directors 
will do well to weigh most carefully all 
the considerations involved before they 
decide to abandon any of the schools now 
in operation. 


ATTACK UPON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A vigorous attack was last year made 
upon the public schools of Philadelphia, 
which attracted much attention and gave 
rise to many comments in the news- 
papers. A committee of investigation 
was appointed. Their report was highly 
gratifying, as were also the results of in- 
vestigations by several professors of the 
University and by City Superintendent 
Brooks. From that portion of his annual 
report which treats of these investigations, 
copious extracts have been taken and re- 
printed in this report on pages 241-251. 
Every page of the report of Superintend- 
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ent Brooks bears the mark of the expert, 
and his masterly discussion of many im- 
portant school questions deserves careful 
perusal by all the friends of our public 
school system. 


RECIPROCITY AND REVENGE. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has never been authorized to endorse 
the Normal School diplomas of other 
states so as to make them valid certificates 
in Pennsylvania. Asaconsequence, New 
York and New Jersey have refused to 
continue similar courtesies to the Normal 
School graduates of our own State. The 
college diplomas of legally chartered col- 
leges in other states have been recognized 
by our State in the issue of permanent 
certificates to their graduates. The Med- 
ical Council of Pennsylvania for a time 
recognized the licenses to practice med- 
icine issued by New York and New 
Jersey. When the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York 
refused to recognize the licenses issued 
by our State, the Medical Council re- 
solved to pay them back in their own 
coin. As an ex-officio member of the 
Medical Council, the superintendent of 
public instruction does not hesitate to 
condemn this lack of reciprocity and 
policy of revenge in medical licenses and 
teachers’ certificates as unworthy of the 
two foremost States of the Union. Itisa 
revival in professional circles of the 
narrow policy which existed in the world 
of commerce under the Articles of Con- 
federation, and was forever banished from 
our country’s channels of trade by the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. Can 
the learned world afford to be less liberal 
than the world of commerce and trade? 


DISCONTENT. 


Perhaps nothing more truly expresses 
the temperament of the American people 
during the last six months than the 
word discontent.. Admitting that this is 
largely, if not chiefly, due to industrial 
depression, it is nevertheless proper to ask 
whether the school is partly to blame for 
the discontent of all classes. That educa- 
tion quickens the aspirations of a people 
and begets new wants and new ambitions, 
is self-evident. On any other basis true 
progress and historical development 
would be impossible. Does the school 
instil contempt for manual labor and the 
arts which belong to domestic and indus- 
trial life? A remedy is to be found in 
manual training and in other instruction 
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calculated to glorify the skill of the hand 
that is guided by an active brain and a 
trained intellect. Does one hear of high 
school graduates who are out of employ- 
ment ; of professional men who are slowly 
starving in their offices? It only shows. 
that knowledge, like other commodities, 
is at times without a market, and that 
the school cannot supply all the essentials: 
of success in bread-winning and in the 
struggle for supremacy. Do the sons of 
toil envy the independence of Dives, 
whose money enables him ‘‘to spend the 
winter where orange blossoms perfume 
the soft air and the summer where ocean 
breezes quicken the pulse of life; to go 
where orators declaim and singers thrill 
the soul with ecstasy?’’ Let them be 
taught that in the public library they can 
enjoy the best thoughts and the noblest 
sentiments of the most gifted sons of gen- 
ius, and that rational enjoyment is far 
higher, more lasting and more satisfying 
than any gratification of the senses. Has 
the study of history caused them to long 
for the good old times when men waged 
war for glory and renown; or for the 
ages of faith, when the devout made pil- 
grimages to sacred shrines? Let them 
study the life of the common people in 
by-gone ages to learn the horrors which 
accompany martial glory, as well as the 
insecurity and misery of those who in 
former centuries were compelled to travel 
far from home. Electric lighting gives 
the modern town a degree of illumination 
superior to that of Paris in the palmiest 
days of Louis Napoleon. Our municipal 
government with all its shortcomings 
gives the common ple a sense of 
security and protection never felt by the 
most powerful lords of former ages. In 
days of ordinary prosperity the average 
man eats better bread, more wholesome 
food, and a larger variety of fruits from 
every part of the globe, lives in more 
sanitary and more comfortable dwellings, 
wears better shoes, better hats and better 
garments, enjoys better facilities for 
travel and receives better nursing and 
more skillful medical attendance in time 
of sickness, than did the richest barons in 
their castles one hundred years ago. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


During the current year the schools 
have been celebrating the hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Horace Mann. 
Was there ever a time more favorable for 
instilling correct ideals of life and of true 
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greatness? What was it that has given 
Horace Mann a reputation for greatness 
on both sides of the Atlantic? What is 
it that makes men great? Is it money? 
Then forsooth we should speak of Gould 
the Great and Rothschild the Great. In 
the glorious days when Cicero spoke and 
Virgil wrote, there were men so rich that 
they dissolved pearls in goblets of wine 
to make the drink more costly; but 
history never dignified their names with 
the title Great ; only the specialist knows 
their names. Is it learning that makes 
men great? There are professors at Har- 
vard far more learned than Horace Mann, 
but their names do not appear alongside 
of his in the temple of fame. Charle- 
magne and Frederic II of Prussia were 
surely not noted for erudition ; neither of 
them could write his native tongue or 
any other language with facility and ac- 
curacy ; nevertheless, posterity delights 
to call them great. Is it official position 
that makes men great? Horace Mann 
occupied a seat in Congress and held high 
office in his native state ; but if he had no 
other claim to fame, his name would ere 
now have sunk into oblivion like the 
names of many others who have graced 
or perhaps disgraced the halls of legis- 
lation. If then neither wealth nor learn- 
ing nor office constitute greatness, what 
is it that makes men great? Men are 
great in the degree and to the extent that 
they exert a moulding influence upon 
their fellow men. On the pages of 
history only two classes of men have 
been surnamed great, one class consisting 
of men eminent in the church like Leo 
the Great and Gregory the Great, and 
the other of men eminent in the state, 
like Alexander and Charles and Frederic. 
In former centuries the church and the 
State were the only channels through 
which a gifted man could reach the 
masses of mankind and leave the world 
different from what he found it. Horace 
Mann opened a new channel through 
which the sons of genius can mould their 
age and nation, namely: The Common 
School. Hegel and Herbart are remem- 
bered and studied because each of them 
founded a school of thought. ‘‘ They 
are both dead in the land of their birth,’’ 
says a well-known student of philosophy, 
and unfortunately there is too much 
truth in the assertion. Horace Mann, 
though dead, still lives in the common 
school ; his influence is still felt in the 
respective systems of public instruction 
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which have been established in all the 
states of the Union. During a large 
part of his career he knew by experience 
what is meant by the struggle for bread. 
Even if he had died without achieving 
fame or reaching official position, his life 
might have been equally worthy in the 
sight of God. In the counsels of eternity 
men are valued not for what they have, 
but for what they are; not for the gran- 
deur of their achievements, but for the 
spirit in which they work and live. The 
best of men feel that their earthly exist- 
ence has left some elements of their being 
undeveloped, and that endless time is 
needed to realize all the possibilities of 
their being. ‘True education stimulates 
and develops the higher life; the true 
teacher works for both time and eternity. 
Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
Jor the school year ending June 1, 1896, 
including Philadelphia. 

Number of school districts in the 


eee ay ee ae 2,478 
Numberofschools. ...... 25,899 
Number of graded schools . . . 15,058 
Number of superintendents . . 138 
Number of male teachers .. . 8,796 
Number of female teachers. . . 17,968 
Whole number of teachers . . . 26,764 
Average salaries of male teachers 

dg SPA Sete ee ee $44 78 
Average salaries of female teach- 

Gra per mG, . ss «-+ 4% « 38 28 
Average length of school term, 

OR as 6 eb Se 8 oe % 7.98 
Number of pupils ....... 1,088, 786 
Average number of pupils 802,737 
Cost of school houses, purchasing, 

building, renting, etc. - $4,096,924 93 


Teachers’ wages. ....... 9,622,235 81 


Cost of school text-books. . .. 736,913 78 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text-books, including maps, 

globes, etc., not including 

Philadelphia’ . . . 2. o.i-+ 356,768 42 


Fuel, contingencies,’ fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses . . 

Total expenditures. . . 

State appropriation for the school 
year ending June, ‘1895 : 

Estimated value of school prop- 
A ee ee ee ee ee 48,143,088 oo 

Items Compared with those of the Preceding 

- Year, ending June 3, 1895. 
Net increase in number of dis- 


4,848,686 64 
19,661,529 58 


5,500,000 9O 


ee SENS Sra ee ae ee 31 
Increase in number of schools . 515 
Increase in number of graded 

| RS gage ee Pe ee 1,158 
Increase in number of male 

a 2 oe a aa oe 168 
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Increase in number of female 

teachers . 508 
Increase in salary of male teach- 

erspermonth........ $o 26 
Decrease in salary of female 

teachers permonth ..... .06 
Increase of length of school term, 

"See wee mor ae ae tar Mr .07 
Increase in number of pupils . . 18,174 
Increase in teachers’ wages - $317,906 22 
Increase in cost of building, pur- 

chasing andrenting ..... 372,366 00 
Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 

gencies, debt and interest paid 168,827 53 


Condition of System, not including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 


Increase. 

Number of districts 2,477 34 
Number of schools. 22,842 589 
Number of pupils . 956,734 13,759 
Average attendance 683,918 17,816 
Per cent. of attend- 

ee Ha TS 84 
Average length of 

term in months . 7.71 09 
Number of male 

teachers a 8,628 152 
Number of female 

teachers . . 14,975 458 
Whole number of 

teachers 23,603 610 
Average salary of 

male teachers per 

a ee are $41 80 $o 02 


Average salary 
female teachers 
per month 

Cost of school sup- 
plies other than 


32 78 decrease .oI 


text-books 356,768 42 dc. 1,829 48 
Teachers’ wages. . 7,460,547 OI 254,294 13 
Fuel and contingen- 

SS eee 4,016,808 96 104,146 83 


Cost of text-books . 
Purchasing, building 


564,417 95 de. 204,473 55 


and repairing 

Houses: << ... ..; 3,296,416 07 14,666 67 
Total expenditures . 16,695,958 41 266,804 60 
Average number of 

mills on dollar for 

school purposes . 4.99 47 


Average number of 
mills on dollar for 


building purposes 2.88 decrease .05 
Amount of tax 
Me ko ahs $9,296,162 78 $697,620 07 


Statistics for eesiatidiss 


Number ofschools. ... . 3,957 
Number of male teachers . 168 
Number of female teachers 2,993 
Average salary of male teachers 

POP GIOt Sos a $197 56 
Average salary of female teachers 
2 eae ere ae 65 77 
Number of pupils in school at end 

Me 2 ekg. eo Oe eg ee 8 132,052 
Average attendance ...... 118,819 
Paid for teachers’ salaries 2,161,688 80 
Houses, additions and repairs 799,508 36 
Books, fuel, stationery and con- 

ae ea eras een t 1,004,373 51 
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THE LITTLE STOW-AWAY. 





A YOUNG HERO. 





‘““Ay, ay, sir; they’re smart seamen 
enough, no doubt, the Dalmatians, and 
reason good, too, seein’ they man half the 
Austrian navy; but they’re not got the 
seasonin’ of an Englishman, put it how 
yer will !”’ 

I was standing on the upper deck of 
the Austrian Lloyd steamer, looking my 
last upon pyramidal Jaffa, as it rises up 
in terrace after terrace of stern gray 
masonry against the lustrous evening sky,. 
with the foam-tipped breakers at its feet. 
Beside me, with his elbow on the hand- 
rail, and his short pipe between his teeth, 
lounged the stalwart chief-engineer, as 
thorough an Englishman as though he 
had not spent two-thirds of his life abroad. 
He delighted to get hold of a listener, who 
ne he phrased it—‘‘ had been about a 

_ ag 

**No; they ain’t got an Englishman’s 
seasonin’,’’ he continues, pursuing his 
criticism of the Dalmatian seamen; ‘‘ and 
what’s more, they ain’t got an English- 
man’s pluck neither, not when it comes 
to a real scrape.”’ 

‘*Can no one but an Englishman have 
any pluck, then ?’’ asked I, laughing. 

“Well, I won’t just go for to say that; 
o’course a man as is a man ’ull have 
pluck in him all the world over. I’ve 
seed a Frencher tackle a shark to save 
his messmate; and I’ve seed a Rooshan 
stand to his gun arter every man in the 
battery, barrin’ himself, had been blowed 
allto smash. But, if yer come to that, 
the pluckiest fellow as ever I seed warn’t 
a man at all.’’ 

‘* What was he, then? a woman ?’’ 

‘* No, nor that neither; though, mark 
ye, I don’t go for to say as how women 
ain’t got pluck enough too—some on ’em 
at least. My old ’ooman, now, saved me 
once from a lubber of a Portigee as was 
just a-goin’ to stick a knife into me, when 
she cracked his nut with a handspike. 
(You can hear her spin the yarn yourself, 
if you likes to pay us a visit when we get 
to.Constantinople.) But this un as I’m 
a talkin’ on was a little lad not much 
bigger’n Tom Thumb, only with a spirit 
of his own as ud ha’ blowed up a man-o’ 
war a’most. Would ye like to hear about 
it?” 

I eagerly assent; and the narrator, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, folds 
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his brawny arms upon the top of the rail, 
and commences as follows: 

**? Bout three years ago, afore I got 
this berth as I'm in now, I was second- 
engineer aboard a Liverpool steamer 
bound for New York. There’d been a 
lot of extra cargo sent down jnst at the 
last minute, and we’d had noend of a job 
stowin’ it away, and that ran us late o’ 
startin’; so that, altogether, you may 
think, the cap’n warn’t in the sweetest 
temper in the world, nor the mate 
neither; as for the chief-engineer, he was 
an easy-goin’ sort of a chap, as nothing 
on earth could put out. But on the 
mornin’ of the third day out from Liver- 
pool, he cum down to me in a precious 
hurry, lookin’ as if somethin’ had put 
him out pretty considerably. 

‘**Tom,’ says he, ‘what d’ye think? 
Blest if we ain’t found a stow-away.’ 
(That’s the name you know, sir, as we 
gives to chaps as hides theirselves aboard 
outward-bound vessels, and gets carried 
out unbeknown to everybody. ) 

‘*«’'The dickens you have?’ says I. 
‘ Who is he, and where did yer find him?’ 

*** Well, we found him stowed away 
among the casks for’ard; and ten to one 
we'd never ha’ twigged him at all, if the 
skipper’s dog hadn’t sniffed him out and 
begun barkin.’ Sitch a little mite as he 
is, too! I could ha’ most put him in my 
baccy-pouch, poor little beggar! but he 
looks to be a good- plucked un for all that.’ 

**I didn’t wait to hear no more, but up 
on deck like a sky-rocket; and there I 
did see a sight, and no mistake. Every 
man-Jack o’ the crew, and what few 
passengers we had aboard, was all in a 
ring on the fo’c’stle, and in the middle 
was the fust-mate, lookin’ as black as 
thunder. Right in front of him, lookin’ 
a reg’ lar mite among them big fellers, was 
a little bit o’ a lad not ten-year old— 
ragged as a scarecrow, but with bright, 
curly hair, and a bonnie little face o’ his 
own, if it hadn’t been so woful thin and 
pale. But, bless yer soul! tosee the way 
that little chap held his head up and 
looked about him, you’d ha’ thought the 
whole ship belonged to him, The mate 
was a great hulkin’ black-bearded feller 
with a look that ’ud ha’ frightened a 
horse, and a voice fit to make one jump 
through a key-hole; but the young un 
warn’t a bit afeard—he stood straight up, 
and looked him full in the face with them 
bright clear eyes o’ his’n, for all the world 
as if he was Prince Halfred himself. 
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Folk did say arterwards ’’—lowering his 
voice to a whisper—‘‘ as how he comed 0’ 
better blood nor what he seemed; and, for 
my part, I’m rayther o’ that way o’ 
thinkin’ myself; for I never yet seed a 
common street-Harab—as they calls them 
now—carry it off like him. You might 
ha’ heerd a pin drop, as the mate spoke. 

*** Well, you young whelp,’ says he, in 
his grimmest voice, ‘ what’s brought you 
here ?’ 

‘**Tt was my step-father as done it,’ 
says the boy, in a weak little voice, but 
as steady as could be. ‘Father’s dead, 
and mother’s married again, and my new 
father says as how he won’t have no brats 
about eatin’ up his wages; and he stowed 
me away when nobody warn’t lookin’, 
and guv me some grub to keep me goin’ 
for a day or two till I got to sea. He 
says I’m to go to Aunt Jane, at Halifax; 
and here’s her address.’ And with that, 
he slips his hand into the breast of his 
shirt, and out with a scrap o’ paper, aw- 
ful dirty and crumpled up, but with the 
address on it, right enough. 

‘* We all believed every word on’t, even 
without the paper; for his look, and his 
voice, and the way he spoke, was enough 
to show that there warn’t a ha’porth o’ 
lyin’ in his whole skin. But the mate 
didn’t seem to swallow the yarn at all; 
he only shrugged his shoulders with a 
kind o’ grin, as much as to say, ‘ I’m too 
old a bird to be caught by that kind o’ 
chaff ;’ and then he says to him, ‘ Look 
here, my lad; that’s all very fine, but it 
won’t do here—some o’ these men 0’ 
mine are in the secret, and I mean to 
have it out of ’em. Now, you just point 
out the man as stowed you away and fed 
you, this very minute; if you doan’t, it'll 
be the worse for you !’ 

‘The boy looked up in his bright, 
fearless way (it did my heart good to look 
at him, the brave little chap!) and says, 
quietly, ‘I’ve told you the truth; I ain’t 
got no more to say.’ 

‘“’The mate says nothin’, but looks at 
him for a minute as if he’d see clean 
through him: and then he faced round to 
the men, lookin’ blacker than ever. 
‘Reeve a rope to the yard!’ he sings out 
loud enough to raise the dead ; ‘smart, 
now !’ 

. **The men all looked at each other, as 
much as to say, ‘What on earth’s a-comin’ 
now ?’—But aboard ship, o’ course, when 
you’re told to do a thing, you’ve got to 
do it. so the rope was rove in a jiffy. 
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‘** Now, my lad,’ says the mate in a 
hard, square kind o’ voice, that made 
every word seem like fittin’ a stone into 
a wall, ‘you see that ’ere rope? Well, 
I'll give you ten minutes to confess; and 
if you don’t tell the truth afore the time's 
up, I’ll hang you like a dog !’ 

‘* The crew all stared at one another as 
if they couldn’t believe their ears (I 
didn’t believe mine, I can tell ye), and 
then a low growl went among ’em, like a 
wild beast awakin’ out of a nap. 

‘**Silence there!’ shouts the mate, in 
a voice like the roar of a nor’easter. 
‘Stand by to run for’ard!’ as he held the 
noose ready to put it round the boy’s 
neck. The little feller never flinched a 
bit; but there was some among the sail- 
ors (big strong chaps as could ‘ha’ felled 
an ox) as shook like leaves in the wind. 
As for me, I bethought myself o’ my lit- 
tle curly-haired lad at home, and how it 
’ud be if any one was to go for to hang 
him; and at the very thought on’t I 
tingled all over, and my fingers clinched 
theirselves as if they was a-grippin’ some- 
body’s throat. I clutched hold o’ a hand- 
spike, and held it behind my back all 
ready. 

‘**’Tom,’ whispers the chief engineer 
to me, ‘d’ye think he really means to do 
it?” 

‘**T don’t know,’ says I, through my 
teeth; ‘but if he does, he shall go first, 
if I swings for it !’ 

‘I’ve been in many an ugly scrape in 
my time, but I never felt ’arf as bad as I 
did then. Every minute seemed as long 
as a dozen; and the tick o’ the mate’s 
watch, reg’lar, pricked my ears like a 
pin. The men were very quiet, but there 
was a precious ugly look on some o’ 
their faces; and I noticed that three or 
four on ’em kep’ edgin’ for’ard to where 
the mate was, in a way that meant mis- 
chief. As for me, I’d made up my mind 
that if he did go for to hang the poor lit- 
tle chap, I’d kill him on the spot, and 
take my chance. 

‘** Right minutes,’ says the mate, his 
great deep voice breakin’ in upon the si- 
lence like the toll o’ a funeral bell. ‘If 
you’ve got anything to confess, my lad, 
you’d best out with it, for ye’re time’s 
nearly up.’ 

***T’ve told you the truth,’ answers 
the boy, very pale, but as firm as ever. 
‘May I say my prayers, please?’ 

‘‘The mate nodded; and down goes 
the poor little chap on his knees and puts 
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up his poor little hands to pray. I 
couldn’t make out what he said (fact, my 
head was in sich a whirl that I’d hardly 
ha’ knowed my own name), but I’ll be 
bound God heard it, every word. Then 
he ups on his feet again, and puts his 
hands behind him, and says to the mate 
quite quietly, ‘I’m ready!’ 

‘* And then, sir, the mate’s hard, grim 
face broke up all to once, like I’ve seed 
the ice in the Baltic. He snatched up 
the boy in his arms, and kissed him, and 
burst out a-cryin’ like a child; and I 
think there warn’t one of us as didn’t do 
the same. I know I did for one. 

‘**God bless you, my boy!’ says he, 
smoothin’ the child’s hair with his great 
hard hand. ‘You’rea true Englishman, 
every inch of you: you wouldn’t tell a 
lie to save your life! Well, if so be as 
yer father’s cast yer off, I’ll be yer father 
from this day forth; and if I ever forget 
you, then may God forget me!’ 

‘‘And he kep’ his word, too. When 
we got to Halifax, he found out the little 
un’s aunt, and gev’ her a lump o’ money 
to make him comfortable; and now he 
goes to see the youngster every voyage, 
as reg’lar as can be; and to’see the pair 
on ’em together—the little chap so fond 
of him, and not bearin’ him a bit o’ 
grudge—it’s ’bout as pretty a sight as 
ever I seed. And now, sir, axin’ yer 
parding, it’s time for me to be goin’ be- 
low; so I’ll just wish yer good night.”’ 


= 
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A Boy returned from school one day 
with the report that his scholarship had 
fallen below the ustial average. 

‘*Son,’’ said his father, ‘‘ you’ve fallen 
behind this month, haven’t you?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’”’ 

**How did that happen ?”’ 

**Don’t know, sir.’’ 

The father knew, if the son did not. 
He had observed a number of dime 
novels scattered about the house; but had 
not thought it worth while to say any- 
thing until a fitting opportunity should 
offer itself. A basket of apples stood : 
upon the floor, and he said: 

‘‘ Empty out those apples, and take the 
basket and bring it to me half full of 
chips.’’ 

Suspecting nothing, the boy obeyed. 

‘** And now,”’ he continued, ‘‘ put those 
apples back into the basket.’’ 
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When half the apples were replaced, 
the boy said: 

‘* Father, they roll off. I can’t put any 
more in.”’ 

**Put them in, I tell you.” 

“But, father, I can’t put them in.’’ 

**Put them in? No, of course you 
can’t put them in. You said you didn’t 
know why you fell behind at school, and 
I will tell you why. Your mind is like 
that basket. It will not hold more than 
somuch. And here you’ve been the past 
month filling it up with cheap dirt—dime 
novels.”’ 

The boy turned on his heel, whistled, 
and said: ‘‘Whew! I see the point.’’ 

Not a dime novel has been seen in the 
house from that day to this. 


_— 


QUESTIONS ON PEDAGOGY. 








GIVE two reasons for studying psy- 
chology. 

In how many ways do the senses relate 
us to the external world? 

What is the most important factor in 
perception ? 

In what way is memory related to per- 
ception? 

Why are reviews necessary ? 

Which object is the more distant when 
recalled,—the one seen many times and 
recalled once, or the one seen once and 
recalled many times? 

In what respect does imagination differ 
from memory? . 

In what special way does imagination 
aid in developing character? 

Define voluntary attention and give an 
illustration. 

Why does retention depend upon atten- 
tion? 

Why does interest depend upon atten- 
tion ? © 

Why should pupils sit still or stand 
still while reciting? 

Why should a teacher stand where he 
can command the attention of each pupil 
of a class? 

Which method will secure the better 
attention of a class,—asking a question, 
then calling on a pupil; or calling ona 
pupil, then asking a question? 

What is inductive reasoning ? 

What is deductive reasoning ? 

What is the primary aim of education? 

How is habit acquired ? 

In what sense does habit dull the 
faculties? 
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Is intellectual growth possible through 
the continued repetition of the same 
mental act? 

In what way is habit related to char- 
acter ? 

Why may a teacher be a hindrance? 

Why is a teacher who has become a 
talking-machine a failure? 

Why should excessive details be 
avoided in teaching? 

To what three causes is school waste 
usually due? 

Name objections to concert recitation. 
— Adapted. 





STATISTICS OF OLD AGE. 





A GERMAN statistician has studied the 
census returns of Europe to learn a few 
things about the centenarians of the Old 
World. He has found, for instance, that 
high civilization does not favor the great- 
est length of life. The German empire, 
With 55,000,000 population, has but 78 
subjects who are more than 100 years old. 
France, with fewer than 40,000,000, has 
213 persons who have passed their rooth 
birthday. England has 146; Ireland, 
578; Scotland, 46; Denmark, 2; Belgium, 
5; Sweden, 10; and Norway, with 2,000,- 
ooo inhabitants, 23. Switzerland does 
not boast a single centenarian, but Spain, 
with about 18,000,000 population, has 
410. The most amazing figures found 
by the German statistician came from 
that troublesome and turbulent region 
known as the Balkan Peninsula. Servia 
has 575 persons who are more than 100 
years old; Roumania, 1,084; and Bul- 
garia, 3,883. In other words, Bulgaria 
has a centenarian to every thousand in- 
habitants, and thus holds the interna- 
tional record for old inhabitants. In 1892 
alone there died in Bulgaria 350 persons 
of more than 100. In the Balkan Penin- 
sula, moreover, a person is not regarded 
on the verge of the grave the moment he 
becomes a centenarian. For instance, in 
Servia, there were in 1890 some 290 per- 
sons between 106 and 115 years, 123 be- 
tween 115 and 125, and 18 between 125 
and 135. Three were between 135 and 
140. Who is the oldest person in the 
world? The German statistician does 
not credit the recent story about a Rus- 
sian 160 yearsold. Russia has no census, 
he says, and except in cases of special 
official investigation the figures of ages in 
Russia must be mistrusted. The oldest 
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man in the world is then, in his opinion, 
Bruno Cotrim, a negro born in Africa and 
now a resident in Rio Janeiro. Cotrim is 
150 years old. Next to him probably 
comes a retired Moscow cabman, named 
Kustrim, who is in his 140th year. The 
statistician says the oldest woman in the 
world is 130 years old, but neglects to 
give her name or address, possibly out of 
courtesy, or perhaps in view of the extra- 
ordinary figures which came to his hand 
from the Balkans he thought a subject 
only 130 years old was hardly worthy of 
particular mention.—Wedical Review. 
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HINGHAM SUMMER SCHOOL. 








BY MARIAN A. CHENERY. 





HE summer school has become an es- 

tablished educational necessity and 
diversion. A progressive teacher must 
advance with the times and can ill afford 
to miss any possible opportunity by which 
he may receive that enthusiasm and earn- 
estness which is gained by intercourse 
with those, who by their example and 
personality, merit distinction in their line 
of work. The Summer School at Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, July 13-25, was an 
exceptionally strong session of instruc- 
tors from the very best the country af- 
fords. The lessons and lectures were 
admirable for their quality and scope and 
also for the interest which was mani- 
fested by the members of the school. 

Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, who 
is considered to be the greatest trainer of 
children’s voices in America, carried all 
by storm. His wonderful work and re- 
sults among the thousands of poor chil- 
dren in Chicago shows that he possesses 
- a divine art. He first appeals to the 
higher nature of the boy, teaching help- 
fulness to one another. No one could 
fail to receive an inspiration as he gave 
his illustrations of methods and practical 
experiences. His talks from his great 
life-work made all feel stronger and bet- 
ter. Mr. F. H. Ripley, of the Bigelow 
School of Boston, one of the authors of 
the ‘‘ Natural Music Course,’’ was clear 
and precise, full and satisfying in his 
special work of showing the principles of 
the system which teaches while giving 
interest and pleasure. Mr. Thomas T'ap- 
per, a worker with Mr. Ripley, gave 
bright and interesting lectures on ‘‘ His- 
tory of Music,’’ ‘‘ Music as a Factor in 
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Education,’’ ‘‘ Music Terminology ’’ and 
other subjects, with piano-forte illustra- 
tions. Miss Julia E. Crane, of the Nor- 
mal School of Potsdam, New York, gave 
illustrative work with classes of children, 
to the delighted teachers. 

Exercises in physical culture were 
given to all members of the school by 
Mrs. Louise Preece, author of the 
‘* Preece System.’’ She showed by her 
carriage and manners what such work 
should accomplish in both teacher and 
pupil. 

The drawing department was in charge 
of Miss Mary W. Gilbert, of Peoria, Illi- 
nois. Her successful work with the 
‘*Prang System’’ in the public schools 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts, has 
given her that experience and knowledge 
of children which was most helpful to 
those who had come for inspiration, or 
methods of teaching drawing in the 
schools. Mr. Hollis E. Dann, of Ithaca, 
New York, taught penmanship, teaching 
both vertical and slanting writing. His 
work was especially adapted to those who 
wished to introduce the vertical system 
in school work. 

Not only were the members of the 
school fortunate in the faculty, but also 
in the location of the school. Hingham 
is a delightful place near historic Boston, 
with its neighboring beaches, and is a 
favorite summer resort. ‘The hospitable 
residents added much to the pleasure of 
the visitors. Excursions were taken to 
many of the well-known points of inter- . 
est during periods of rest. Among them 
was a delightful barge ride along Jerusa- 
lem Road to Nantasket. 

The success of any enterprise depends 
upon its managenient. This school, 
which was promoted by the ‘‘ American 
Book Company,’’ was under the personal 
management of Mr. Clarence C. Birchard, 
who by his generosity and kindness pro- 
vided at all times most acceptably for'the 
entertainment and comfort of the meni- 
bers of the school. There were frequent 
lectures, concerts and receptions, with 
dancing for those who cared for it. 
Among interesting lectures was one by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clarke 
University of Worcester, Mass., who 


spoke upon the ‘‘ Musical Sense in Chil- 
dren and Recent Methods for its Develop- 
ment.’’ 

The time of two weeks seemed all too 
short, and a petition by students to ex- 
tend the next session for three weeks was 
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granted. There is great value in such a 
school, and I am glad to note the increase 
of attendance from year to year. Here 
one meets fellow-workers from east and 
west, alike eager to hear and add rare 
bits of successful experience. Fortunate 
are those teachers who can avail them- 
selves of such opportunities. 





ALWAYS REJOICING. 





Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say, Re- 
joice.—PHILIPPIANS iv. 4. 


T is true that a man may be good- 
natured without being in the slightest 
degree religious; but certain it is that a 
man cannot be truly religious without 
taking a bright and good-natured view of 
life. The habit of fault-finding, of look- 
ing on the dark side, is just as truly op- 
posed to the genuine religious spirit as is 
infidelity or atheism, and, indeed, may 
be regarded as a species of infidelity. 

If you see the Lord in the right light 
you must needs also see whatever hap- 
pens to you in the right light, and the 
right light is always the brightest light 
which the circumstances allow. 

We cannot be mistaken in declaring 
that religion was intended to produce 
happiness, to put the soul into the best 
possible relations with the events, both 
joyful and sorrowful, which must inevi- 
tably occur, and if this result is not pro- 
duced you may be sure either that what 
you call religion is not genuine, or that 
" there is some radical fault in you which 
renders it ineffectual. 

The discontented soul is, first of all, at 
odds with itself, and there is nothing 
more demoralizing spiritually than to 
cultivate the tendency to find the black 
spot on everything that happens. It is 
even possible to make one’s self chroni- 
cally. miserable by cherishing and thus 
developing this tendency, and to spend 
one’s time in making a jangling discord 
‘of events which if rightly considered 
would afford a modicum of happiness. 
The man with a lemon soul is sour in 
himself as well as to others. He isa one- 
sided creature, whose talk is as unedify- 
ing as the tones of a harp whose strings 
are broken or out of tune. There is no 
beauty in the landscape because the wind 
is east, no joy in the sunshine because it 
will be cloudy to-morrow, no sublimity 
in the heavens because the full moon 
blots out the stars, no grandeur in the 
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ocean because the tide is going down. 
There is a shadow on everything, for he 
always sees the seam of lead in the bar 
of silver, always sees the weed that grows 
by the side of the flower, and the black 
feather in the white bird’s wing. Tell 
him of an honest man, and he shrugs his 
shoulders; tell him of a pure woman, and 
he arches his eyebrows. 

Not only is this all wrong, but it is 
positively criminal. Noman has a right 
to make the worst of things, but, on the 
other hand, it is his duty to make the best 
of them. There is a great deal of truth 
and love and loyalty in the world, and 
you are guilty if you ignore the fact. 
While it is also true that there is plenty 
of evil, you are not only bound to believe 
that the devil is waging a losing warfare, 
but you must contribute to his discom- 
fiture by your personal efforts. If God 
will surely win, then will the millennium 
come some time. If you skulk in this 
fight, if you lift up your voice in discour- 
agement, you are on the devil’s side, 
even though you punctually attend 
church and nod your assent to all the 
creeds in Christendom. What God wants 
is large-hearted, brave and hopeful sol- 
diers, not men who go to sleep in the rear 
and disparage the generalship and the 
tactics of the hour. God has no use for 
aman who thinks he will lose the bat- 
tle; for that man, however devout and 
prayerful he may be, is a half traitor. 

What, then, is religion and what is its 
object? What is the gist of the matter 
as Christ taught it and illustrated it in 
His short public life? Throw your theo- 
logical speculations into the background 
for a moment and look at it from a purely 
economic standpoint. What can religion 
do which it is desirable to have done ? 

Well, it is full of good cheer and com- 
fort.and brightness and peace. It does 
not deny that some paths are very hard 
to travel; that some experiences require 
all the fortitude you possess ; that some 
trials wring the heart to the point of re- 
bellion and bitterness. ‘‘My yoke is 
easy,’’ but it is still a yoke; ‘‘ my burden 
is light,’’ but it isstilla burden. Yokes 
and burdens abound, and not even reli- 
gion can make you quit of them. 

How shall you bear and endure? In 
such way as to make the worst or in such 
way as to make the best of events? The 
lemon soul, that which thinks everything 
wrong, makes its burdens heavier, while 
the cheerful soul makes them lighter. 
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Your religion tells you that there are 
stars over Gethsemane; that God has not 
abdicated; that though the battle rages 
the victory will be won by sundown, and 
that when the shades of night fall on the 
earth you will catch a glimpse of heaven. 

Break the chains of your ill-nature and 
discontent, therefore. Destroy the habit 
of fault-finding. Look for joy in sorrow, 
and look until you find it, for it is there, 
however deeply hidden. See the good in 
yourself, and, above all, see the good in 
others Throw dismay to the winds, 
take a bright and cheerful view of life, 
love your fellow-men, and do them what 
service you may. 

That kind of religion is worth having. 
He has good fortune who possesses it, for 
its price is far above that of rubies. 


—— 


AN EXPERIENCE. 








A RECEIPT FOR TEACHING READING. 





BY MAY R. ATWATER. 





NCE upon a time there was a Normal 
graduate who found herself in charge 
of a first primary room. 

‘‘Reading is the important thing in 
your grade, Miss B.; devote most of your 
time to it,’’ said her principal. So the 
Normal graduate looked up her nxote- 
book on that subject. She had many 
note-books, each labeled ;—as History, 
Physiology, Number, Reading, Litera- 
ture, Geography, Botany, etc. In these 
note-books lay her stronghold. 

Opening the book on Reading, she 
found this advice: 

‘“Teach by the word and sentence 
method, using objects as far as possible. 
The child's interest lies in his toys and 
pets. Utilize that interest.’’ 

Then came a carefully selected list of 
words, including a small menagerie of 
animals whose names consist of one 
syllable. 

After spending five months on this list, 
if she and the children still survived, 
they were to ‘‘ make the transition ’’ from 
script to print. 

While bravely struggling to keep the 
children’s interest alive on this ‘‘ milk 
for babes,’’ she was summoned to listen 
: of the educational Solons of the 
and. 

‘The word method is all wrong,’’ said 
he. ‘‘Itisa relic of the dark ages, a Chi- 
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nese method. The child will be gray be- 
fore he can memorize enough words to 
allow of thoughtful reading. What power 
over words does it give him? ‘The pho- 
nic method is the only logical way of 
teaching Reading. It helps the child to 
help himself. It gives him the key by 
which he may unlock the treasures of the 
printed page.”’ 

Thus spake the Professor, and fired 
with his zeal Miss B. hastened back to 
her school. For a few weeks phonics 
reigned supreme. But ere the children 
had mastered ¢/ hard and ¢/ soft, and the 
eight sounds of a, a visitor from a neigh- 
boring State entered her room. 

‘* Teaching by phonics ?’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Is this the nineteenth century or is it 
not? I thought that method had van- 
ished with my childhood’s days. It is 
mechanical, unnatural and lifeless. The 
English language is not adapted to it. 
How can you teach cough, enough, bough, 
by any rule of pronunciation, and in what 
family do you place gave and have ? Take 
my advice. Drop this preliminary work, 
and let your children learn to read dy 
reading. Have all your reading follow 
your work in science. Animal and plant 
life appeal very strongly to a child’s in- 
terest. Have caged birds in your school 
room, crickets in boxes, hens in coops, 
and bees and hornets under glass. Take , 
the expression of the child’s thought for 
the reading lesson. Ability to recognize 
the written form of his own statement 
will soon be followed by ability to gain 
the thought of others from the written 
work.”’ 

Miss B. drew a long sigh, and hung 
her numerous phonic charts away in the 
closet. : 

But the Natural History reading never 
materialized. During the first week 
grasshoppers hopped till only legs re- 
mained in tiny fingers, and beesexhausted 
themselves in vain efforts to force their 
way through the glassy prison wail. 
When a glorious black and gold butterfly 
was brought in with one wing broken, 
the crisis was reached. 

‘* You are teaching these children to be 
callous and indifferent to the suffering of - 
animals,’’ said her principal. ‘To accus- 
tom children to the idea of imprisoning 
living things for their own gratification 
or amusement is all wrong. Freedom is 
the birthright of every creature. You 
will do more good by instilling that 
thought in their minds than by guiding a 
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dozen observation lessons on legless grass- 
hoppers and wingless butterflies.’’ 

Poor Miss B.! As she meekly turned 
away, there floated through her mind the 
classic couplet,— 

“*Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, ‘I’m squelched again. 

Later the principal brought her a small 
book, and in it she read: 

“The reading which appeals most strongly 
to the young child is that which deals with the 
relations between people. This is, no doubt, 
the reason why the fairy tale and the myth ex- 
cite his first, his last, his eternal interest, since 
that class of reading depicts so strongly, so 
picturesquely, so humanly, the relation of one 
living being to another.”’ 


That evening, while looking through an 
educational paper for advertisements of 
myth and fairy tale books, her attention 
was caught by an article headed “‘ Lit- 
erature for Babies.’’ Just what she 
wanted! Hoping to find helpful sugges- 
tions on the line of work she was about to 
follow, she read: 

“The children like the myths.’ O yes! 
But I find they like them in proportion asthey are 
startling and thrilling. The child’s imagina- 
tion grows in advance of the stories themselves, 
and demands far more murders and more hor- 
rors than even the myths themselves can fur- 
nish.”’ 

In despair she put away the paper, and 
sought relief from her puzzled thoughts 
in sleep. But there was no rest for her 
even in dreams. She seemed possessed 
of a great desire to make an educational 
soup. From county to county she 
traveled, seeking the receipt, but no one 
could give it to her. At last she found 
herself at the foot of Mount Parnassus, 
seeking the Delphic Oracle. Up the 
mountain side she toiled, till the cavern 
was reached. Eagerly she questioned 
the Oracle, and this was the reply: 

**Why hast thou not sought me before, 
O foolish one? for I am the Goddess of 
Common Sense? Unquestioningly hast 
thou followed every wind that blew, 
never once asking my counsel. Now 
wouldst thou know how to make the 
broth which shall nourish and educate the 
nation? Listen. Into the largest pot 
thou canst obtain, put twenty-five parts 
of love for, and sympathy with, little 
children, and fifteen parts each of litera- 
ture, plant life, animal life, chemistry, 
and natural phenomena. Mix thoroughly 
with phonics, salt with good judgment, 
spice with fun. Let it simmer slowly, 
add each day a flavor of careful prepara- 
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tion. In all thy work, forget not to con- 
sult the Goddess of Common Sense.”’ 

The Oracle ceased, the dreamer awoke, 
but the thoughts remained.—/rimary 
Education. 


STUDY OF POETRY. 








HERE are within easy reach of every 

teacher, storehouses of the best litera- 
ture the world has ever seen. There is 
practically no limit to the progress which 
may be made along the lines of literary 
improvement by almost any one who has 
a genuine mind-hunger. We assume 
that the teacher has acquired the essen- 
tial conditions of all scholarly progress — 
the mastery of the will over the mental 
faculties, and the ability and the skill 
requisite to enable him to make good use 
of the tools with which all mind-culture 
is carried on. These conditions—the 
power of concentrated attention, on the 
one hand, and the knowledge how to use 
books of the first quality, on the other— 
being present, the rest is comparatively 
easy. Itis buta matter of time and of 
delightful mental toil. We know that 
young teachers as a class, are above, 
rather than below, the average in ability, 
for a certain kind of natural selection has 
placed them where they are. Hence it 
is with the greater confidence that we 
plead earnestly with them that they be 
not content with present literary attain- 
ments, but press steadily and strenuously 
forwards towards other and higher goals. 
We do not now speak with special refer- 
ence to fitness for higher positions in the 
teaching profession, or in any other pro- 
fession or pursuit. Such ambitions are, 
within reasonable bounds, perfectly 
natural and legitimate, but the induce- 
ments to effort are generally sufficient. 
The kind of progress we would gladly 
stimulate is equally desirable and useful 
for the farmer and the artisan, as for the 
lawyer, or professor, or minister. The 
only condition of its attainment is, or 
should be, the possession of those fac- 
ulties of mind and heart which make the 
man or the woman capable of acquiring 
and enjoying it. 

The highest of all forms of literature is, 
by common consent, the poetical. The 
classics of all languages of the first rank 
are rich in poetry. The English is espe- 
cially opulent in this form of wealth. No 
student of English can lay claim to any 
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high measure of culture, who has not 
learned to appreciate and enjoy the pro- 
ductions of British poets of the highest 
rank—who has not obeyed Horace’s in- 
junction to the Latin students of his own 
day, ‘“To turn over the great masters with 
daily, with nightly, hand.’’ In order to 
do this with the highest profit and de- 
light one ‘nust know how. In this, asin 
every other line of study, we ‘‘learn todo 
by doing.’’ The best of all advice to the 
young man or woman who would learn to 
read the English masters is to vead them. 
Yet the novice in this line of study may, 
undoubtedly, be greatly helped by judi- 
cious hints from those who have been 
over the ground before him, especially 
those who have made a study of the best 
methods for unlocking the rich store- 
houses of poetry, ancient and modern; or, 
to vary the figure, of the shortest paths 
to the Heliconian groves of the West, 
where one may slake his thirst at the 
‘“wells of English undefiled.’’ 

We commend the following from Dr. 
W. J. Alexander to the attention of every 
young teacher who is desirous of cultivat- 
ing poetical taste, and the proper appre- 
ciation of that which is highest and best 
in English literature: 

‘‘ Hard and fast general methods are 
useful as suggestions and guides; but they 
should not be applied in a wooden fash- 
ion. All good method is elastic and or- 
ganic, adapting itself to the particular 
case and circumstances. In studying a 
poem the natural method can be defined 
neither as being purely a proceeding from 
the details to the general purport, nor 
from the general purport to the details, 
but as a proceeding from the vague to the 
clear and accurate. The meaning of cer- 
tain details will probably not be clear un- 
til we understand the general drift; nor, 
of course, can we understand fully the 
general drift until we have mastered the 
details. 
until we catch to some extent the general 
scope. . We then proceed to examine 
how each part, each sentence and epithet, 
contributes to this main result. It will 
almost inevitably happen that this more 
careful study of details will serve to make 
clearer, or to modify, our conception of 
the general idea. The result attained 
will, therefore, arise from a _ gradual 
adjustment of our conception of the signi- 
ficance of the whole to the significance of 
the parts, and vice versa. In the best 
poetry, every word will have its effect and 


ATTENTION. 


As a rule, we read a poem over 
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its reason—no redundant epithet will be 
found. That, at least, isa good general 
principle to accept in our studies, although 
it does not by any means always hold of 
the whole body of poetry. 

‘*No poem of the highest order yields 
its full secret on the first perusal, perhaps 
not on the twentieth. It contains ‘a 
wealth of thought and suggestion con- 
densed in little space; time and pains 
are required to catch them, to connect 
and adjust the variousimpressions. Only 
after repeated readings does each detail 
fall into its proper place, and arise in 
consciousness without effort and with 
the proper amount of prominence. But 
it is not until this stage is reached that 
the flow of feeling and enjoyment is un- 
interrupted.. Most prose works are ex- 
haustible; we master all that they contain 
on the first, or second, or third reading. 
But the best poetry is not thus exhausti- 
ble. Its significance increases with famil- 
iarity. It grows a nucleus of pleasant 
associations; the delight we have had in 
it in the past serves to heighten our 
pleasure at the present; it becomes a 
talisman to awaken a higher and happier 
mood. Indeed, for the cultivation of all 
artistic taste, the most important instru- 
ment is familiarity with the best examples 
of that art. To develop our taste for 
music, we must hear good music; for 
painting, we must see good pictures; for 
literature, we must read good books.’’— 
Toronto Educational Journal. 


— 
——_ 


ATTENTION. 








ATTENTION, attention, yes, attention! 
Teacher, if you cannot get the attention 
of your pupils, you cannot teach them. 
Without the ability to secure and retain 
the attention of your pupils your work is 
worthless. The pupils’ attention you 
must have. Getit. Get it in some way. 
No one can tell you just how you can get 
it. Personality is greater than method. 
If all of a class attend, each pupil recites 
the entire lesson. Only those pupils who 
attend are really present; the inattentive 
are practically absent, present yet absent. 
Without attention, there can be no percep- 
tion; without perception there is nothing 
to remember; hence there is no advance- 
ment without attention. The art of 
teaching is the art of getting attention. 
Giving attention is acquiring knowledge. 
Though a teacher possess all knowledge 
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and speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, if he has not the tact which 
secures and retains the attention of his 
pupils, he is a failure in the school room. 
Without the indescribable art which holds 
the attention of pupils, instruction is in 
vain; the work and the prayers of the 
teacher avail nothing. Without the 
tact, the earnestness, the enthusiasm, 
born of developed purpose, a teacher can- 
not reach the heads and hearts of the 
children.—/atrick. 


> 
>_> 


WHEN AND HOW SHOULD IT 
BEGIN? 





BY DR. JAMES MACALISTER. 


ROEBEL plants himself firmly on the 
principle that all education should be 
based on the self-activity of the child. 
What Froebel did, was to show how the 
intellectual activeness of childhood should 
be organized. Laying hold of the child’s 
tendency to play, he invented various 
games, the purpose of which is to regulate 
the natural and instinctive activity of the 
limbs and senses, that the ends of nature 


may beattained. Whena moreadvanced 
stage of the child’s education is reached, 
the will is awakened, and the instinctive 
activity becomes conscious action, which 
by-and-by grows into productive action 
or work. This is why all learning con- 


sists in doing. If we could only get 
established in the schools the doctrine 
that a human being must be educated as 
a whole, and that neither head, hand nor 
heart can be normally trained by itself, 
we should establish the greatest reform of 
which education now stands in need. 
The child must be trained in right 
action before it is brought face to face 
with the moral laws of the universe. It 
is the highest merit of Froebel’s system 
that it insists upon the supreme import- 
ance of moral training to the child. This 
exaggeration of intellectual power is one 
of the greatest faults of our age, and we 
shall never be able to overcome this false 
tendency of our education until we come 
to realize the importance of planting the 
seeds of right living in the soul of the 
young child. We must keep the stream 
from being polluted at its virgin source. 
It will not do to leave the moral nature 
to be reformed in later life. The spon- 
taneous spiritual activities of the child 


should be laid hold of when they first | 
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begin to show themselves, and trained 
into such habits as shall give it the power 
to protect itself against the corrupting 
influences which surround it on every 
onward step in life. 


_— 


EDUCATING INFLUENCE OF THE 
MEAL-TIME. 





BY MRS. E. A. KELLOGG. 


UMAN nature is so susceptible to 
externals, while good digestion is so 
dependent upon the conditions surround- 
ing us, that all the accessories of pleasant 
environments—neatness, cheeriness, and 
good breeding—should be brought into 
requisition for the daily gathering of the 
family at meal-time. The dining-room 
should be one of the airiest, pleasantest 
rooms in the house. Let plants, flowers, 
and pictures have a place in its appoint- 
ments, that the association with things 
bright and beautiful may help to set the 
key-note of our own lives in cheerful ac- 
cord. 

Let the table around which the family 
meals are taken be at all times a model 
of neatness and simplicity. Says a writer 
upon this topic: ‘‘There is no silent 
educator in the household that has higher 
rank than the table. Surrounded each 
day by the family who are eager for re- 
freshment of body and spirit, its impres- 
sions sink deep, and its influences for 
good or ill form no mean part of the warp 
and woof of our lives. Its fresh damask, 
bright silver, glass, and china give beauti- 
ful lessons in neatness, order, and taste: 
its damask soiled, rumpled, and torn; its 
silver dingy; its glass cloudy and china 
nicked, annoy and vex us at first, and 
then instil their lessons of carelessness and 
disorder. Anattractive, well-ordered table 
is an incentive to good manners, and be- 
ing a place where one is incited to linger, 
it tends to control the bad habit of fast 
eating.”’ 

The hour of meal service should be 
made cheery with bright, sparkling, afid 
appropriate conversation, that the only 
attraction about the meal may not be 
merely the food. It seems to me that the 
table conversation, if properly directed, 
can be made to serve as a most efficient 
help in educating children to understand 
that the purpose of eating is not merely 
the appeasement of hunger or the gratifi- 
cation of the palate, but the acquirement 
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of strength for labor or study, that we 
may be better fitted for usefulness in the 
world. If of all the family gatherings 
that of meal-time is made the most genial 
and pleasant one in which the children 
can participate, the meal-time will be 
hailed with delight because of the social 
pleasures it affords, while the mere 
pleasure of eating will take a second 
place. The benefits which will thus 
accrue from such a ‘‘ feast of reason and 
flow of soul’’ are many. Not only will 
it help in making appetite subservient, 
but it will aid digestion, and, if properly 
planned, the table talk may be an excel- 
lent means of stimulating thought and 
conversational powers in the children. 

Even for the baby the act of eating 
should not be purely a pleasure of the 
senses. If it is, as one writer has said, 
‘* undue prominence will be given to eat- 
ing, and it will assert a place which does 
not belong to it, and which no after 
wisdom will be likely to correct. There 
is an endless varity of ways by which 
social and esthetic pleasures may be 
united to that of eating, even for the 
small child, so that his whole self will 
not be concentrated on the mere animal 
pleasure of eating.’’ 

Do not let the food upon the table 
furnish the theme for conversation, thus 
emphasizing the pleasures of the palate in 
the child’s mind, and instilling the notion 
that eating is the best part of life, whereas 
it should be considered only a means toa 
higher end. 

The habit some mothers have, when 
seated at table, of asking, ‘‘ What would 
you like, George?’’ ‘‘What will you have, 
Helen ?”’ instead of ma the children 
to some portion of suitable food and tak- 
ing it for granted that they will eat of it 
and be satisfied, is a most potent element 
in the downward training toward sensuous 
gratification, and the establishment of a 
love of appetite in a child’scharacter. A 
child thus treated grows to think he mus? 
have what he /zkes, whether it is good for 
him or not. It is not strange that an 
appetite thus pampered in childhood be- 
comes uncontrollable in maturity. The 
natural, unperverted taste of a child will 
lead him to eat with a relish that food 
which is best for him. 

The child’s appetite can be educated to 
enjoy all wholesome foods, if mothers are 
true to their duty; but like the formation 
.of all traits of character, this training will 
be easiest accomplished at the beginning 
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of life. ‘‘It is difficult to turn the course 
of the great river, but that of the small 
stream at its source may be easily 
changed.”’ 

Good manners at the table have also a 
most influential bearing upon character. 
Upon this point Dr. Bushnell says: 

‘*Good manners are a kind of self- 
government which operates continually to 
keep the body under, and hold the sensual- 
izing tendency of foodincheck. Animals 
have no manners, and the higher gift of 
manners is allowed to man, to keep him 
from the coarseness and lowness to which 
his animal nature would otherwise run. 
In this view good manners are even a 
sort of first-stage religion, for the reduc- 
tion of the body. If the child is practiced 
carefully, at his food, in deferring to his 
superiors and seniors; in the restraint of 
haste, or greediness; in the proprieties of 
position, and the proper use of utensils; 
in the limitation of his feeding by his 
wants, and a good-natured submission to 
restriction when restriction is needed for 
his good, he will not grow sensual in that 
manner, but his mind will be all the 
while getting sovereignty over the body. 
The Christian training of children, with- 
out any care of their manners in these 
respects, is only the training, in fact, of 
barbarians and savages.’’— Zhe Crusade. 


ai. 
—_ 


THE BRAVEST THING. 





| ta eminent and popular writer, 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, of Boston, 
was recently asked regarding the bravest 
thing done within his knowledge in the 


civil war. He wrote: 

‘On mature reflection, I should award 
the palm to somethiug done by a young 
assistant-surgeon of mine, not quite 
twenty-one years old, Dr. Thomas T. | 
Miner, then of Hartford, Conn., at an 
exceedingly convivial supper party of offi- 
cers, to which a few of my younger 
subalterns had been invited. 

‘* They sat late, and the fun grew fast 
and furious, the songs sung becoming 
gradually of that class which Thackeray’s 
Colonel Newcome did not approve. Some 
of the guests tried to get away, but could 
not; and those who attempted it were re- 
quired to furnish in each case a song, a 
story or a toast. Miner was called upon 
for his share, and there was a little hush 
as he rose up. He had a singularly 
boyish face, but his manliness of char- 
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acter was known toall. Hesaid, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I cannot give you a song ora story, 
but I will offer a toast, which I will 
drink in water, and you shall drink as you 
lease. ‘The toast is, ‘‘ Our Mothers.’’’ 

‘*Of course an atom of priggishness or 
self-consciousness would have spoiled the 
whole suggestion. No such quality was 
visible. The shot told; the party quieted 
. down from that moment, and scon broke 
up. The next morning no less than 
three officers from different regiments 
rode out to my camp, all men older than 
Dr. Miner and of higher rank, to thank 
him for the simplicity and courage of his 
rebuke. It was from them I first learned 
what had happened. Any one who has 
had much to do with young men will 
admit, I think, that it cost more courage 
to do what he did than to ride up to the 
cannon’s mouth.” 


— 
—_ 


LAMENESS OF THE LAW. 








BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 





FTER a trial of some months of the 

compulsory school law, several grave 
defects have manifested themselves. To 
begin with, the vaccination law and the 
compulsory attendance law are to some 
extent contradictory of each other; and 
the difficulty may be and ought to be re- 
moved by doing away with the compul- 
sory feature of the vaccination law. Vac- 
cination is of doubtful benefit at the best, 
besides being somewhat dangerous in 
practice, and many parents are opposed 
to subjecting their children to it. Par- 
ents ought still, in spite of our modern 
thinkers and sanitary scientists or scien- 
tific sanitarists, to have something to say 
as to the treatment and care of their chil- 
dren. In regard more strictly to the 
compulsory attendance law : 

1. The age limit in the compulsory law 
ought to be changed at both extremes. 
The school age is fixed by law at six 
years at one side and at twenty-one years 
at the other. Why the compulsory at- 
tendance law should not operate until a 
child has reached the age of eight years, 
and why it should cease its operation 
when the child has reached the age of 
thirteen years, is ‘‘ one of the things that 
no fellow can find out.’? The compulsory 
limits should be made from at least the 
age of seven years to fifteen years. 

2. The most serious defect is as to the 
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time of attendance at school. The law 
requires sixteen weeks; these sixteen 
weeks may be put in at the beginning, 
in the middle, or at the end of the term ; 
or the pupil may diversify the proceed- 
ings by going to school now and then at 
intervals throughout the term, as it may 
suit the convenience or the caprice of 
himself or of his parents. Such school- 
going is of little benefit to the pupil, and 
much of it is positively to the disadvan- 
tage of the school asa whole. The law 
ought to exact eighty per cent. of the 
school term, whatever it may be, and re- 
quire this time to be continuous, and to 
date from the beginning of the term. 

3. The truant officers ought to be given 
police power to arrest truants wherever 
they may find them and take them to 
school. At present the attendance offi- 
cers are but objects of mockery to bad 
boys on the street. Boys have been very 
prompt to discover that these officers 
have no legal right to arrest them or put 
them to any inconvenience. Parents 
know that they can choose their own con- 
venience as to the portion of the school 
term to utilize in compliance with the 
law, and they are acting accordingly. 
These points might be greatly amplified; 
but ‘my object has been only to state 
them, and not to enter upon any argu- 
ment in their support. It is to be hoped 
that the legislature will cure the defects 
in the law and thus make it more effective 
and useful. 





KEEPING WITH THE GANG. 





Just keeping with the gang and its re- 
sults is well exemplified in the following 
story from the Western Recorder : 

‘‘The first glass of beer I ever drank 
was like taking a dose of medicine,’’ said 
a young man who bore the nose and 
flesh-marks of a regular old toper. ‘‘ But 
it is no dose now,’’ continued he, with a 
chuckle. 

‘*May I ask,”’ said I, ‘‘since beer was 
so distasteful to you at first, why did you 
persist in cultivating a taste for it?’ 

**Oh, just to keep with the gang,’’ was 
the laconic reply. 

‘*Just to keep with the gang,’’ that was 
all. ‘‘And yet,’’ says W. M. Gilman, in 
Western Recorder, ‘‘ what a terrible pen- 
alty !—a physical wreck, a moral leper, 
manhood sapped, fond hopes blasted, 
mother’s heart bleeding, friends disap- 
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pointed, despair and death, eternal death, 
approaching. But that is just the way 
most drunkards are made. Eliminate the 
saloons of their social features, and you 
have crippled them of boys. Few men, I 
fancy, ever took their first drink of liquor 
when alone. Without congenial and 
sympathizing companions, there is little 
fascination in the cup for the beginner. 


<> 
> 


OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








BY WILLIAM NOETLING, A. M. 





T nearly every meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, as well as 
elsewhere, when the training of teachers 
is referred to or discussed, the State Nor- 
mal Schools become the main topic of de- 
bate. Every one claims that they have 
shortcomings, and that he knows not only 
what they are but how they can best be 
remedied. It is interesting to listen to 
the opinions that are advanced by the 
speakers as, in rapid succession, they rise 
to be heard. 

It would be unfair to assert that none 
of those who condemn the management 
of the schools or those who defend it, 
have an adequate conception of what a 
real Normal School should be, or have 
even more than the most elementary 
knowledge of the principles of education 
and teaching as revealed by the latest 
and most trustworthy researches and in- 
vestigations of experts in the field of ped- 
agogics; but the evidence is too convinc- 
ing to admit of doubt that not a little of 
what is said has nothing to substantiate 
it but opinion. 

It is maintained by some of those who 
criticise the management of the schools 
that the graduates are not thorough in 
their knowledge of the subjects studied; 
but when asked to explain what they 
mean by thoroughness, scarcely two of 
them view it from the same standpoint. 
The ability to solve harder problems 
would satisfy some; a severer final exam- 
ination would meet the demands of 
others; and more time spent upon the 
course of studies would ease the minds 
of a third class. 

Superintendents not unfrequently de- 
clare that applicants for the senior class 
and also for graduation, whom they 
would not at their own examinations 
grant provisional certificates, are passed 
at the Normal examinations; but that 
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they have helped to conduct such exami- 
nations, cast their votes for the supposed 
unfit ones, and thus themselves done 
what they condemn, does not seem incon- 
sistent to them. Further, when they re- 
commend graduates of so-called high 
schools to the faculties of the Normals, 
knowing them to lack the requisite qual- 
ifications for the work that will be re- 
quired of them, their conscientiousness 
does not appear to advantage. 

Those best acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the Normal Schools and most de- 
sirous of their success, do not pretend 
that the schools are perfect—far from it; 
but that the conditions under which they 
exist and which control them are such as 
to prevent them from doing the work 
which is expected of them. 

The conditions which hamper the 
schools are not of recent origin; they 
date back almost to the time when the 
earliest of them were established. Dr. 
Wickersham in several of his reports 
urged the legislature to adopt a fixed or 
settled policy towards them, but his 
words did not seem to make any visible 
impression upon the minds of the law- 
makers of the state. Some of them even 
went so far as to declare that the schools 
should receive no state aid, but, like pri- 
vate institutions, should take care of 
themselves. 

Since men of broader views have been 
elected to the seat of government to look 
after the interests of the people, the self- 
supporting idea of the schools has largely 
disappeared and a more friendly spirit 
towards them taken its place. 

A great commonwealth like Pennsyl- 
vania, with its wealth and the general 
intelligence of its people, can not with 
credit to itself longer remain behind other 
states of the Union in its educational 
policy. If teachers are expected to make 
professional preparation for their work, 
opportunities for doing so must be pro- © 
vided for them; and since. the state de- 
mands the qualifications, it is clear that 
it must provide the opportunities. 

The State of New York appropriates 
annually about twenty thousand dollars 
to each of its Normal Schools. Would 
any intelligent person, who knows the 
value of education and of good schools, 
claim that Pennsylvania cannot do at 
least as much as her sister state? In at 
least twenty states tuition, in the Normal 
Schools, is free to all students who com- 
plete the course of studies and graduate. 
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It seems to me that since Governor ! tirely under State control; restrict them 


Hastings is favorable to education and 
has expressed the opinion that the State 
could, in its present financial condition, 
make ‘‘tuition and the dormitories free 
to students,’’ the friends of education 
should make a united effort to secure 
legislation that would place the schools 
upon a permanent footing; put them en- 





»— 


to their legitimate work : make them in the 
best sense of the term, Normal Schools. 

If the object of the schools is to gradu- 
ate or send out teachers capable of doing 
intelligent, effective pedagogic work, the 
course of studies should be constructed 
with that end in view; as at present!ar- 
ranged, it defeats it. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may be ave stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - = = = J, P, McCASKEY. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC tg conga 
HARRISBURG, JANUARY I, 1897. 
There will be a meeting of School Superin- 
tendents at Harrisburg on March 10-12, 1897. 
By arrangement with the executive committee 
of the Association of Borough and City Super- 
intendents, they will hold their regular annual 
meeting while the county superintendents will 
hold separate sessions for the consideration of 
questions relating to rural schools. The sepa- 
rate sessions are to be followed by joint meet- 
ings in which all the superintendents will par- 
ticipate. Fuller announcements will be made 
in the February and March issues of 7he /our- 
nal, NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


— 


HE sixty-first annual report of the 

Department of Public Instruction, 
and the fourth from the pen of Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, is given in full in this issue of 
The Journal, It touches many questions 
of interest to the schools, and so to the 
general public, all of them in such manner 
as to commend the views of the State 
Superintendent to the average reader of 
intelligence. We trust that it is not the 
last school report we are to have from 
this master workman. The choice of the 
school men of the State almost by com- 
mon consent at the time of his appoint- 
ment, nearly four years ago, he has so 
administered his high office that the 
earnest desire of these men for his reap- 
pointment is now heard everywhere. It 
is the wish alike of the common school 
and the college: for in Dr. Schaeffer we 








all recognize the man of clear vision and 
wise judgment, in touch with the best in 
our social, educational and literary life; 
a man of comprehensive grasp and untir- 
ing energy, with an ear quick to every 
call of duty; a righteous man in all the 
relations of life whatsoever; a man of 
broad scholarship, being a graduate of 
honorable rank from college, theological 
seminary, and German university; a 
ready and forcible writer; a convincing 
and eloquent speaker; a skilful teacher of 
youth and an eminent teacher of teachers; 
a man safe in counsel and leadership, 
conservative in his regard for the old and 
tried, and progressive in his ability and 
disposition to look into, appreciate, and 
adapt or adopt the new; a man in the full 
vigor of strong physical and intellectual 
power; aman pre-eminently, and in every 
way, worthy the responsible place he 
holds in the Executive Department of the 
imperial State of Pennsylvania. He has 
given us a four years’ administration of 
his office that has been quickening in its 
influence in the past, and is full of pro- 
mise for the future. Let us all hope that 
we may not lose that future by seeing him 
retire from the Department of Public 
Instruction at the end of his first term. 

-It need hardly be said that Dr. S. 
knows nothing whatever of this editorial 
note, and will be surprised to see it here. 
We write of our honored leader what we 
regard the simple truth, just as we have 
written in the past of other good men 
whom we have known well and rated, as 
we think, at their true deserving. 





THE next meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 6th to July 
gth. It is expected that favorable rail- 
road arrangements will soon be made and 
reported by the Executive committee. 
The Western Passenger Association have 
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the matter now under consideration. 
State Supt. Charles R. Skinner, Albany, 
New York, is president, and Irwin Shep- 
herd, Winona, Minnesota, the Secretary 
of the Association, either of whom will 
be pleased to give such information as 
may be desired by those wishing to attend 
the meeting at Milwaukee. We hope for 
a good representation from Pennsylvania. 








THE Memorial Committee give hearty 
holiday greeting to this letter of Decem- 
ber 28th, from Supt. J. George Becht, of 
Lycoming county: ‘‘Enclosed find check 
for forty ($40) dollars from the Lycoming 
County Institute to the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial Fund. We expect to do better 
in the near future. I have proposed the 
plan of having a Burrowes Memorial Day 
in the schools on Friday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 19th. The portraits distributed at 
the Institute are to be framed by the 
schools, and the unveiling is to take place 
in all the schools on the day named. A 
programme appropriate to the occasion 
will be prepared and copies sent to each 
school. A small contribution will be 
solicited for the benefit of the fund. Our 
teachers are enthusiastic in the desire to 
make the day one to be remembered in 
the school history of the county.’’ It is 
the old story of the influence of one good 
man in a goodcause. ‘‘ The Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver.’’ 

Hon. CLARENCE B. MILLER, Supt. of 
the schools of the borough of Nanticoke, 
having been elected a member of the 
Legislature, handed in his resignation, to 
take effect December 31st, 1896. Prof. 
John W. Griffiths was elected to succeed 
him, and commissioned January 1, 1897. ° 





A VERDICT of guilty was brought 
against James Kenna, School Director, 
P. F. Devine, clerk, and Auditors Fogarty, 
Finley and Humphy, of the Blythe Town- 
ship School Board, Schuykill county. 
They had been on trial charged with 
conspiracy and fraud. Patrick Kenna, 
the district treasurer, was acquitted. The 
suit was brought by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company, a princi- 
pal taxpayer in that township. It was 
proven that $455 of the township money 
was fraudulently obtained by raising 
orders. ‘They divided this amount among 
them. Michael Brennan, James Kenna, 
Michael Conroy, Martin Delaney, Joseph 
Clemens and Michael Whalen, members 
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of the same school board, pleaded guilty 
in court to bribery and misdemeanor in 
office. Who can estimate the evil done by 
school directors and auditors such as these? 





THE school authorities of Allegheny 
City are earnestly at work in enforcing 
the compulsory education law. The re- 
port of the attendance officers, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. G. W. Gerwig, 
Secretary of the Board of Controllers, 
shows the increase in number of pupils 
attributed to the new law to be, for Octo- 
ber 752, and for November 991. Mr. 
Gerwig says: ‘‘ We found that the list 
of pupils made by the assessors was prac- 
tically worthless.’’ The following amend- 
ments to the law will ve asked for by the 
Allegheny City Board: . 


1. That the age limit be made 8 to 14 
years, the latter being the age at which the 
factory law allows them to go to work. 
Also that the law be made to include all 
children between 14 and 16 years of age who 
are not regularly engaged in some useful 
employment. 

2. That the time of somapenetty attendance 
be made 80 per cent. of the entire school 
term of each year. 

3. That Boards of Directors and Control- 
lers be authorized to establish special 
schools for incorrigible pupils and truants, 
where they may be committed until they 
submit. 

4. That incorrigible pupils and truants be 
deemed disorderly persons under the law. 

5. That the registration of pupils may be 
made either by the attendance officers or by 
the assessors. 





ONE who has seen many schools, says: 
Occasionally we drift into a schoolroom 
where the order is perfect, the lessons are 
correctly recited, the percentages are ac- 
curately entered, the movements are in 
harmony with the clock, but there is one 
thing lacking—/ife. The school has been 
reduced to a machine-like precision, but 
the spiritual element—infinitely more im- 
portant than all other elements or fac- 
tors—has been eliminated. Of such 
schools the words of Scripture are forever - 
true: ‘‘ Thou hast a name that thou liv- 
est, and art dead.’’ 





From Zhe American of September 19, 
1896, which contains the proceedings of 
the recent Gettysburg Convention of the 
Junior Order of American Mechanics 
we take the following report of a special 
memorial committee consisting of Messrs. 
W. S. Doebler, Wilmer Crow, and C. E. 
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Wogan, which was unanimously adopted : 
Your committee upon the Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes Memorial Fund respectfully 
report that after looking with much 
interest and care into the important matter 
submitted for their consideration, they 
take great pleasure in commending it to 
the favorable attention of this body, and 
respectfully recommend the following 
resolution for adoption by this session : 

Resolved, That in recognition of the 
valuable services of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes during a period of more than 
30 years to the cause of general education 
in Pennsylvania, the State Council of 
Pennsylvania, Jr.O. U. A. M., in Gettys- 
burg assembled, do hereby recommend to 
local Councils throughout the State the 
consideration and support of this most 
worthy movement to honor the memory 
of one who must ever be regarded among 
the foremost benefactors of the State. 








STATE FORESTRY REPORT. 





HE report of the Forestry Commission 

of the Department of Agriculture of 
Pennsylvania is a volume of extraordi- 
nary interest and value. It cannot be 
read too widely in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth, nor can the public interest 
which it presents be too carefully re- 
garded by our law-makers. New York 
begins to appreciate the vast importance 
of her forest reservations, and the people 
of ‘‘ Penn’s Woods’”’ ought not to be Jess 
awake to a matter of so great public im- 
portance. ‘The engineering portion of it 
is treated by Mr. William F. Shunk and 
the botanical and practical portion by 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, the best man in 
Pennsylvania for the great work that 
here needs to be done. 

Mr. Shunk gives the area of Pennsyl- 
vania as 45,096 square miles, and after 
sketching its general topographical fea- 
tures, presents sketches of its water sheds, 
crediting the Delaware River with a 
drainage basin of 6443 square miles in 
Pennsylvania, supplemented by 5000 
square miles in neighboring states. Sim- 
ilarly the Susquehanna River drains 21,- 
ooo square miles in Pennsylvania, and 
6000 in adjoining States, while the Ohio 
at the western border of the State has a 
basin of 14,747 square miles in Pennsyl- 
vania, with 8680 square miles tributary 
in adjoining states. Minor drainage 
areas aggregate 2900 square miles. A 
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colored map graphically indicates these 
principal water sheds and those of the 
prominent affluents, while a series of pro- 
files illustrate the brief, but comprehen- 
sive statements, concerning the various 
streams, and a diagram shows the fluctu- 
ations of the Susquehanna River at Har- 
risburg from 1874 to 1894. 

He directs attention to six possible for- 
est reserves, ranging in area from 200 to 
2000 square miles, and emphasizes the 
importance of the Pocono tract of 970 
square miles, and the Lycoming tract of 
1460 square miles. As the average pres- 
ent value of these lands is given at 
seventy-five cents per acre, the State 
could secure the six reserves, with an ag- 
gregate area of 5430 square miles, for 
about $2,600,000, a small amount when 
compared with the value which these re- 
serves would prove tothe Commonwealth. 

He briefly discusses the influence of 
the forests upon reducing flood ravages, 
but omits to direct attention to the im- 
portant bearing which forest areas have 
upon our water-powers and water supply. 
These and other topics would probably 
have received attention from him, had 
not serious illness interfered with Mr. 
Shunk’s labors in the Commission, a cir- 
cumstance greatly to be regretted, for the 
engineering features of the forestry prob- 
lem of this State need to be appreciated 
by the Legislature and the people. 

The report of Dr. Rothrock, the botan- 
ist member of the Commission, embodies 
fourteen distinct chapters embellished 
with forty-seven full page illustrations, 
which add greatly to its value. It com- 
prises in all some three hundred and fifty 
pages. 

For the first time the laws of the as- 
sembly relating to forestry, timber land, 
trees, etc., are collected and abstracted, 
and the table of forest fires tells a start- 
ling story of their ravages, supplemented 
by the detailed statement of cleared and 
timbered land, and the views of burned 
or waste areas. 

The direct financial loss from these 
fires has been enormous, while the indirect’ 
loss is even greater. One firm in Penn- 
sylvania has in recent years lost 150,000,- 
ooo feet of timber by reason of forest fires; 
another had 125.000 acres of land de- 
vastated during the season of 1893. Of 
all the many causes which combine to de- 
stroy property by fire, insurance com- 
panies now place burning forests third or 


\ fourth in the list. 
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The catalogue of forest trees of Penn- 
sylvania having commercial value, which 
contains extended descriptions of the 
same, in popular language, and occupies 
nearly one hundred pages of the report, 
adds very greatly to the interest and use- 
fulness of the work, as does the discus- 
sion of forestry methods, and notes on the 
propagation of trees. 

Pennsylvania, under original natural 
conditions, was one of the best wooded 
states in the eastern half of the Union. 
The forests were dense, the trees large 
and valuable, and comprised a variety 
that was of great commercial value. 
Now, this is sadly changed. 

In the absence of forests on hilly re- 
gions, the soil becomes impoverished and 
barren, and floods rush down from such 
areas to the great detriment of the regions 
below. Pennsylvania to-day has many 
such tracts, and it is an imperative neces- 
sity that this condition be remedied. The 
change will involve half a century of 
work, and no person or persons can be 
expected to undertake it. The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania should do it for 
her own self-preservation. 

The cost would be small, compared 
with the immense good to be derived 
from the outlay. Besides this, each farmer 
could plant trees on some portions of 
his farm, along small streams, ravines, or 
rocky hillsides, and thus in twenty years, 
add hundreds and thousands of dollars to 
the value of the farms. In the year end- 
ing May 30, 1880, the total value of the 
lumber products of Pennsylvania (merely 
as lumber and not in a manufactured con- 
dition) aggregated $22,457,359. This es- 
timate, does not include the money dis- 
tributed through the tanning industries, 
aggregating about $12,000,000 annually. 
Pennsylvania then stood only second in 
its lumber interests; now, in consequence 
of forest fires and disregard of forestry 
principles, the great tanning and lumber 
interests of the Commonwealth are very 
seriously menaced. 

In half a century this State could have, 
on grounds otherwise of no value at all, 
a timber crop worth $1,500,000,000. 
Hence the potential loss (not the actual) 
to the Commonwealth for each series of 
fires that devastates the timber-producing 
areas is $30,000,000. ‘There are approxi- 
mately 15,973,737 acres of cleared land 
and 9,099,817 acres of wooded lands now 
in thisState. These figures are compiled 
from assessors’ reports, and do not em- 
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brace the entire area of the State, on ac- 
count of carelessness in official returns. 
Probably 36.29 per cent. of the area of the 
State is in timber. 

Some details of the large consumption 
of timber in Pennsylvania in mines and 
railroads are given. Statements from 265 
mine owners in this State have deduced 
the following facts: The yearly consump- 
tion in all the mines of Pennsylvania is 
46,606,196 solid feet. It requires 139,- 
818 acres of land or 218 square miles to 
furnish merely the prop timber used in 
one year by the coal mines. If Pennsyl- 
vania is not careful, the supply of timber 
will not meet home demands. 

Seventy railroads of this State use an 
aggregate of 3,129,417 ties yearly, and 
the total number is probably about 
3,550,041, Or 158,540,160 feet; 17,990,504 
feet are used for general construction ; 
8,246, 189 feet for bridge building, and 78,- 
240,768 feet of wood as fuel, or a total of 
263,017,621 feet of lumber used annually 
by Pennsylvania’s railroads. 

It is a most valuable work on the tim- 
ber lands of Pennsylvania, the native 
trees, etc., and interested persons who 
can do so should secure a copy from some 
member of the Legislature with whom 
they may be acquainted, or to whom they 
may feel at liberty to apply for it. It is 
a book to be put into school libraries all 
over the State. 


—_— 
-_ 


SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY. 


HITE’S Warfare of Science with 

Theology has raised the question 
whether scientific inquiry is more easily 
carried forward in wundenominational 
colleges than in those under denoniina- 
tional control. No one denies that inves- 
tigation is possible under the auspices of 
a denominational college, because at 
bottom there can be no conflict between 
true science and true religion, and the 
search for truth can not be prejudicial to 
either; yet many believe that scientific 
inquiry is apt to be fuller and freer when 
it is not fettered by the necessity of 
adjusting itself to a theological system or 
a traditional exegesis of texts, or the 
standard of a particular creed or sect. 
The university ideal of absolute Lehr- 
freiheit and Lernfreiheit is not likely ever 
to be fully realized, because the Republic 
of Letters can not be fully emancipated 
from the economic and other influences 














emanating from those who are the lead- 
ers in the state or the church or the 
management of the institution. The 
boldest thinkers are not altogether beyond 
the reach of public opinion. Every new 
discovery must fight its own way against 
the conservative tendency in human 
nature, a tendency which is quite as 
strong among scientific men and in the 
other professions as among the clergy. 
It was the medical profession whose 
members were most bitter against the 
discovery of vaccination as a preventive 
of small-pox, although, to use the lan- 
guage of an English physician, it is now 
acknowledged that ‘‘ Jenner has saved, is 
now saving, and will continue to save in 
all coming ages, more lives in one genera- 
tion than were destroyed in all the wars 
of Napoleon.’’ ‘‘ When the Origin of 
Species first appeared,’’ says President 
Adams, ‘‘ Louis Agassiz is said to have 
remarked that he would be ashamed of 
any Harvard sophomore who would 
write such trash,’’ and though he may 
have changed his view in regard to the 
average Sophomore, he held to his opinion 
of Darwin’s work to the last. When Sir 
William Thompson published one of his 
great works on Anesthetics, his fellow 
ees of surgery, Sime, took the book 

fore his medical class, excoriated it, tore 
it asunder, threw it upon the floor and 
trampled it under foot, declaring it was a 
disgrace to the Edinburgh University. 
Though Simpson returned gallantly to 
the charge, and turned the laugh on his 
foe by such arguments as that the Lord 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam be- 
fore He proceeded to the first surgical 
operation, still it was not till the weapons 
were taken up by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers 
that the cause was won and the enemies 
were scattered.’’ 

Probably this conservative tendency in 
human nature does more good than harm. 
The average scientific theory, according 
to the calculations of a learned German 
Professor, lives ten years. What would 
be the state of the human mind if it was 
compelled to change its faith in scientific 
theories or its conceptions of truth every 
decade? The movement in history 
involves the conservation of what is true 
over against hasty reformers and inno- 
vators, the abolishing of what is defective 
or useless in existing theories and prac- 
tice, and the elevation of the human race 
to higher and more perfect planes of 
thought and activity. 
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This law of development, which under- 
lies all progress, be it scientific or his- 
torical, should make us more patient with 
the average school director and with the 
average parent. Their conservative ten- 
dencies often help to neutralize the harm 
that might be done by the radical apostles 
of progress. The new must carry the old 
in its arms if our course is not to be zig- 
zag along ever-recurring lines. 


~~ 
> 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 








AS A TRAINING FOR BUSINESS LIFE. 





HIS is the title of a booklet by Harry 
Pratt Judson, published in Philadel- 
phia by Henry Altemus. It discusses a 
question which many a parent is asking 
with a heart anxious for the future wel- 
fare of his sons. That a boy shall be 
sent to college if he desires to enter a pro- 
fession, requires very little argument; the 
good which college training will do him 
if he chooses a career in business is not so 
evident. ‘‘ Of all horned cattle, deliver 
me from a college graduate,”’ is a saying 
attributed to Horace Greeley. The great 
newspaper which he founded has in our 
day shown its appreciation of the mental 
training and intellectual power which are 
the natural result of four years spent in 
earnest study under the guiding and 
stimulating influence of a great institu- 
tion. One evening the merchant prince, 
A. T. Stewart, was sitting opposite a 
Harvard and a Yale professor. The 
former quoted from Homer in a conversa- 
tion with the latter. "Then turning to the 
merchant with an air of apology for. this 
show of erudition during a banquet, he 
said: ‘‘Mr. Stewart, I suppose this is 
Greek to you.’’ Mr. Stewart replied in 
Attie Greek, whereupon knife and fork 
dropped from the hands of the professors, 
so great was their surprise. Greater still 
was their astonishment when they learned 
that the merchant prince of America 
made it a rule each day to read a certain 
number of lines in the original Greek, for 
the purpose of keeping his wits bright and 
his mind sharp for the competition with 
other business men in New York. 

The author of the booklet admits that 
bankers; railroad presidents, millionaires 
of all sorts, who know nothing of a col- 
lege education, are as thick as black- 
berries, that young men at college may 
contract expensive habits and acquire 
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false ideals of life, that scholars are often 
poor business men because with them an 
engagement lacks the definite meaning 
which it has in the mind of the butcher 
or the grocer; and that since education 
and incompetence are in point of fact so 
often conjoined, it is not surprising to 
find an inference drawn, making them 
cause and effect. A merchant is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘It is queer that ministers 
will lie so about business matters. If the 
saloon-keeper across the street promises 
to do a certain thing, I can be pretty safe 
in depending on it. But if my pastor 
makes a promise, I am never quite sure 
that he will keep it until the thing is 
actually done.’ 

A lie is an untruth spoken with the in- 
tention to deceive. The literary man 
has no intention of deceiving when the 
promise is made; he simply acts on the 
supposition that time has no more value 
to other people than it has to him. 

‘The little book discusses college weak- 
lings, the nature of business, the quali- 
ties essential to the highest success, and 
how higher education develops the intel- 
ligence and the habits which are needed 
in a business career. It points out the 
difference between the ability to make 
money and the ability to enjoy it or to 
use it for the good of mankind. It closes 
with an attempt to answer the question, 
Who should go tocollege? It contains 
many valuable suggestions for teachers 
and parents, and many striking state- 
ments of the reasons why men of high 
culture fail in bread-winning and money- 
making. 


—_ 
oe 


PREPARATORY STUDIES. 








ORE than usual interest was taken in 

the meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, which was held 
at the University of Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 27th and 28th. ‘The Association 
is ten years old, and during this period 
it has accomplished a great deal in the 
way of securing better teaching and a 
closer relationship between the men who 
prepare students for college and the men 
who teach them after they enter college, 
and it has also been instrumental in 


securing uniformity along certain lines‘of 
college entrance requirements. The pro- 
gramme for the meeting contained the 
names of some of the foremost and best 
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known educators in the country, among 
them Presidents of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of Illinois, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, New York, Princeton, 
Cornell and Columbia, Commissioner of 
Education Harris, Superintendent Ed- 
ward Brooks, and the Presidents of 
Union, Haverford, Bryn Mawr and La- 
fayette Colleges. It was the most import- 
ant meeting of this body of educators that 
has yet been held, and its results for good 
will be felt very widely. 

So great was the press of delegates that 
Houston Hall, in which the first meeting 
was held, was totally inadequate to accom- 
modate them, and hundreds had to be con- 
tent with standing in the aisles or at the 
doors. Better accommodations were pro- 
vided for the meeting in the afternoon, 
which was held in the chapel, and for the 
evening sessions the spacious assembly 
room of the Normal School made a wel- 
come change,and gave the visiting educa- 
tors an opportunity of hearing the Presi- 
dent’s address under more comfortable 
conditions. There were fully 500 dele- 
gates present,representing more than fifty 
colleges and eighty preparatory schools, 
besides many who were not delegates. 
The greatest interest centred in the 
round-table discussion of college entrance 
requirements. In connection with the 
discussion, it was desired that delegates 
should ask written questions on any points 
that might arise, and it was announced 
that they would be considered by one or 
other of the speakers, and answered from 
the platform. 

The question, ‘‘Shall Historical Studies 
be a Necessary Part of College Entrance 
Requirements ?’’ which was the first 
paper on the programme, was pretty gen- 
erally conceded to the affirmative side, 
though there was a wide diversity of 
opinion as to what and how much should 
be taught. In the discussion of the 
paper on ‘‘ High School Science Studies 
as a part of the Preparation for College,”’ 
Prof. Barker, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave it fora moment or two a 
local coloring by adverting to the efforts 
recently made to change the name of the 
Boys’ High School to College of Phila- 
delphia. ‘‘ We are doubtful in this coun- 
try,’’ he said, ‘‘as to what the word col- 
lege means.’’ He defined it as meaning 
the power of conferring the degree of B. 
A., but he thought that the degree was 
too often made the end. The same sub- 
ject was again referred to by Chancellor 
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Holland, of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, who said that it was a 
grievous offence to the cause of education 
that a high school, and the only one out 
of more than a hundred in the State, had 
the power to confer degrees. 

We are sorry that our limited space 
does not permit a more extended report 
of this profitable meeting. 


-—— 


TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 





HE eighth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ 
Association was held December 29th, 30th 
and 31st, in the Odd Fellows’ Temple, 
Philadelphia, with representatives from 
different parts of the state. Vocal and 
instrumental concerts, and papers -on 
subjects of interest to the association and 
to the public, were features of the ex- 
cellent programme provided by the com- 
mittee. 

In his address of welcome Mayor 
Warwick spoke in a happy vein of his 
appreciation and enjoyment of music, 
which he thinks the greatest of all arts. 
He is glad that Wagner’s music is becom- 
ing more popular. ‘‘It grows upon us, 
it develops, but it never cloys,’’ said he. 
‘*T sometimes think it is like Carlyle’s 
‘ History of the French Revolution.’ You 
don’t know what he means when you be- 
gin, but the closeis an absolute revelation. 
Philadelphia has every opportunity to be- 
come the centre for the arts in this coun- 
try, and I am glad to welcome to this 
city the delegates to the convention from 
all parts of the State.’’ 

President Thomas 4 Becket expressed 
the thanks of the Association for the 
welcome extended by the Mayor, and in 
an address to the delegates referred to the 
benefits to be derived from the organiza- 
tion. ‘‘It elevates the profession and 
gives an opportunity for hearing works 
performed in the accepted or traditional 
manner, to those living at a distance from 
musical centres. These conventions serve 
as a medium for presenting the composi- 
tions of resident composers, in which 
branch of the art the American musician 
is making great advances. While offer- 
ing advice and assistance to those of the 
present generation,’’ said Mr. aBecket, 
“* we should be, and can be, a power in 
pers for the future by our efforts in 

half of music in the public schools 


throughout the State. As early in our 
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history as the third annual meeting, the 
then President called attention to this sub- 
ject. Since that time much hard work 
has been done. Petitions signed by lead- 
ing citizens and music instructors from 
all parts of the State have been obtained 
and presented to the Legislature. Al- 
though they have failed in their direct 
purpose, the leaven is working and pub- 
lic opinion is being gradually moulded 
into shape.’’ The President spoke of the 
necessity of continuing active connection 
with the Association and for increasing 
the membership wherever possible, ‘‘so 
that, in years to come, we can look back 
with pleasure on what has been accom- 
plished for our art with so little cost to 
ourselves.’’ Dr. Edward Brooks also ad- 
dressed the convention, earnestly advo- 
cating the introduction of music into the 
public schools. The Association now 
numbers five hundred or more members. 
The next meeting will be held in Wil- 
liamsport. 


_ 


VISIT TO PITTSBURGH. 





FIFTH AVENUE HIGH AND NORMAL 
SCHOOL, 


T was a pleasant trip to Pittsburgh that 

we made about the middle of December. 
The gorgeous beauty of the evening sky 
along the Juniata, the still water reflect- 
ing the blue heavens, all radiant with 
light cirrus clouds of gold and crimson, 
was worth a trip not only across the 
Allegheny mountains but across a conti- 
nent. We recall but one other sky of its 
kind to match it, and that was many 
years ago. ‘The newspapers reported 
afterwards that at that hour on Thursday, 
December 1oth, the sky was clear all 
over the United States. Was all that 
day’s sunset glory of cloud form and 
color concentrated and lavished upon 
these twenty miles of the Juniata River? 
We can easily believe it. 

Around the Horseshoe Bend and over 
the mountains by moonlight, we reached 
Pittsburgh near midnight, and next 
morning found Supt. Luckey in his new 
quarters in the Fifth Avenue high school. 
After a pleasant hour in the training 
school department, and a generous lunch 
with the Superintendent and teachers in 
the building, Miss Jennie Ralston, prin- 
cipal of the Normal department, kindly 
showed us around through the different 
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rooms and classes. ‘The course of study 
comprises four years. The class periods 
are an hour each. The teachers remain 
in their rooms, the classes changing, 
each teacher having the literature, etc., 
of his or her subject in the book-cases 
within reach. 

This Fifth Avenue High School, which 
has been occupied but a few months, is 
one of the noblest school buildings in the 
country. The total cost, which includes 
furnishing and equipment, is thus far 
$282,000. When the gymnasium in the 
roof story has been completed and fitted 
up, the total cost of the school will be 
about $300,000, which does not include 
the ground, that having been donated by 
the city. 

The building has a frontage of 226 feet, 
with depth of more than 100 feet. It in- 
cludes basement, first, second, third and 
roof stories. It is fire-proof throughout, 
walls of stone and brick, with red tile 
roof; is designed in Gothic style; has 
three main entrances leading into spa- 
cious corridors running the full length of 
the building, with two twenty feet wide 
stairways in the wings of the corridors. 

The basement has accommodations for 
the storage of free text-books and sup- 
plies (the annual cost of which is from 
forty to fifty thousand dollars), for the 
large heating and ventilating plant, for 
play rooms and general storage. The 
first story contains the rooms of the Cen- 
tral Board of Education. These include 
the assembly room (worthy to be the 
meeting place of a Senate), committee 
rooms, the offices of the Secretary and 
of City Superintendent, where we found 
our old friend George J. Luckey com- 
fortably at home, in the thirtieth year of 
his incumbency of the office, in the finest 
quarters occupied by any official of his 
class in Pennsylvania. There are six 
fine class-rooms on this floor for the train- 
ing school of the Normal department in 
the same building. The second floor is 
occupied by the Commercial department, 
there being twelve class rooms, with 
banking, insurance, trade and other busi- 
ness departments, and rooms for the 
superintendent and teachers. The Girls’ 
Normal department has the third floor, 
together with a portion of the roof story, 
which contains physical and chemical 
laboratories and a large lecture room, and 
will soon have its fully equipped gymna- 
sium. Each story has its complete toilet 
rooms, everything of the latest and best. 
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The interior of the building is finished 
in hard wood, and all furnishings are of 
special design to suit the various studies. 
Heating, ventilation and sanitation have 
received special care, and are in line with 
the most advanced ideas on the subject. 
The number of students and teachers in 
this great building, including the train- 
ing school, is about one thousand. 

Late in the afternoon Supt. Luckey 
took us to see the Shakespeare school, 
recently erected, the most beautiful in 
architectural plan and general finish in 
the city. This building is of granite. 
The central Gothic tower is a thing of 
beauty without and within. Soft and 
harmonious colors everywhere, hard 
wood, stained glass windows showing 
medallion portraits of Shakespeare and 
Thaddeus Stevens, well ventilated and 
heated, water all filtered, so that the 
cloudy Monongahela flows from the 
faucets clear as crystal—it seems an ideal 
school building, and stands a picture as 
we recall it. The patent filters used here, 
which are self-cleansing, cost about four 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

A matter of vital importance, of which 
we desire to make mention here, is the 
careful attention given in the seventy-two 
schools of Pittsburgh to their water-closet 
arrangements. If there is any Superin- 
tendent in the State who is disheartened 
and disgusted with the condition of the 
cheap, degrading, and abominable closets 
or outhouses connected with the schools 
under his care, let him go to Pittsburgh 
for courage and suggestion. ‘To ignore 
the abominations connected with so many 
schools that look well from the street or 
the road, or from the side of study hall or 
class room, is to fail in the first essential 
of fitness for the office of teacher or super- 
intendent—that of human decency. 

We had gone out to attend a division 
institute of the teachers of Pittsburgh, 
which was called to order by Supt. 
Luckey in the assembly room of the North 
School at 10 o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, with an attendance of some 500 teach- 
ers. After singing by a class of children, 
the little ones, to the number of about 
twenty-five, went through a series of drills 
which illustrated the different steps taken 
in their early instruction. The class was 
from the Humboldt school, Mrs. M. B. 
Redmond principal, and was under the 
direction of Miss Anna Carey. The chil- 
dren repeated stories read in their hear- 
ing, and had spelling and pronouncing 
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exercises, and exercises in reading, writ- 
ing and drawing. Their work was re- 
markably well done, and illustrated the 
value of the teacher’s method at the same 
time that it gave the best evidence of her 
own good judgment and great skill as a 
teacher of young children. Supt. Luckey 
placed dictionaries within reach of those 
present and requested that they should 
ask the pupils any questions in spelling. 
This division of the schools is giving es- 
pecial attention to reading in connection 
with all other work. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the WV. £. 
Journal of Education, told the children 
the story of Cinderella, which they repro- 
duced on their slates, blackboards, and 
paper in a fashion that was a surprise to 
most of those who were present. ‘These 
children have been in school but a year 
and a half, and average between seven 
and eight years of age. 

After complimenting the work of the 
teacher and the class, and saying some 
very good things of the Pittsburgh 
schools, Dr. Winship addressed the insti- 
tute. He paid a glowing tribute to such 
men as Pestalozzi, Froebel and Horace 
Mann, men who did not grow ‘‘too old 
to teach,’’ and who live in power to-day 
He was fol- 


as never before in the past. 
lowed by the writer on the general sub- 
ject of committing to memory, during the 
years of school life, many complete poems 
and choice selections in prose from the 


Bible and elsewhere. This paper will 
probably appear in the February number 
of Zhe Journal. 

Our first visit to Pittsburgh was in the 
summer of 1855, to attend a meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association. Of our 
Lancaster party, which numbered twenty 
or more, and included Dr. Burrowes, Dr. 
Wickersham, and W. V. Davis, President 
of the Association, but five remain. Of 
the nine hundred teachers now employed 
in the schools of Pittsburgh and the three 
hundred and fifty in the schools of Alle- 
gheny City, under our good friend, Supt. 
John Morrow, we suppose there are not 
a dozen left who attended this meeting of 
forty years ago. 

Saturday evening we visited the pleas- 
ant home of Prof. H. W. Fisher, one of 
the leading principals of Pittsburgh, and, 
after supper, looked through the great 
Carnegie library and art gallery with Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher, and enjoyed the second 
part of the grand organ recital in the 
auditorium and music hall of this mag- 
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nificent building. It was a rare evening, 
and a delightful close to a most enjoyable 
trip, that began in cloudland on the Ju- 
niata and ended with the ‘‘ Sicilian Mari- 
ners’’’ hymn, Gounod’s ‘‘Sing, Smile, 
Slumber,’’ and the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Song of 
Hope,’’—on what is said to be one of the 
finest organs in America, played by 
Frederic Archer, of England, an organist 
worthy of so grand an instrument. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


HE attention of the reader is called to 

the following announcement by Presi- 
dent H. H. Quimby of the timeand place . 
of meeting of the State Association of 
School Directors. There should be a 
general representation of the School 
Boards of the State, to consider the im- 
portant questions that will be brought be- 
fore this meeting of earnest school offi- 
cials. The wiser the School Board the 
better the schools—and the better the 
men and women of the next generation. 


The Pennsylvania State Association of School 
Directors will meet at Harrisburg on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, February roth and 11th, 
1897. -It was organized in January last, anda 
full report of the proceedings was published in 
the February number of Zhe Fennsylvania 
School Journal. It is composed of delegates 
from City and County Associations of School 
Directors. Its objects are the discussion of 
problems of school administration and the ex- 
ercise, if possible, of influence upon school 
legislation. 

Every county in the State should have an 
organized association of its Directors, and 
should send five representatives to the ae 
at Harrisburg. Every city, which is separate 
from the county in Teachers’ Institute, is also 
entitled to and should send a delegation of five 
Directors or members of its Board of Education. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the State 
Association has sent circulars to all County and 
City Superintendents, urging the formation of 
Directors’ Associations where they do not exist, 
and the selection of delegates to the State As- 
sociation. Several have thus far failed to re- 
spond. Only a little more than one month 
remains for preparation, and we earnestly hope 
that all cities and counties that have not done 
so will appoint delegates without delay and’ 
send their names and addresses, together with 
the names and addresses of the officers of their 
organizations to Mr. Elder Peeler, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the State Association, Indi- 
ana, Indiana Co., Pa. 

The programme of the discussions and other 
exercises of the meeting will be mailed in time 
to every delegate whose address is reported. 


H. H. Quimsy, President. 
Mont Clare, Pa., Dec. 17, 1896. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENyY—Supt. Hamilton: The meet- 
ing of the School Directors’ Association 
was held November 25th. It was unusually 
well attended; about 175 directors were 
present. Most of the time of the forenoon 
session was spent in discussing the com- 
pulsory school law. It was a most interest- 
ing meeting and one which, we think, will 
prove helpful to our educational interests. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The schools of the 
county are in the main getting along quietly. 
The new slate boards in Cumberland Valley 
are a help to the teachers. This is the best 
investment made since the patent desks 
were putin. S.C. Burns, a former director, 
has presented the Filson school in Juniata 
township with a beautiful eight-day clock; 
also curtains for the windows, and spelling- 
blanks for the use of the children. These 

ifts are not only ornamental but very use- 

ul. The thanks of all the pupils and the 
teacher are given to Mr. Burns. Let us 
have more such patrons. The Hyndman 
schools under Prof. David F. Enoch are 
pushing forward. With such work as most 
of the teachers are doing, the schools will 
soon rank with the best in the country. I 
have never found the Londonderry schools 
in better condition. If the teachers con- 
tinue to the end as they have begun, there 
will be no trouble to employ the same corps 
of teachers next winter. Director J. M. 
Kennell visited the schools with me. The 
best attendance in the county found thus 
far is in Mann township. The Hopewell 
township schools in the main are doing 
well. Major Smith visited with me. Lib- 
etty township is showing up some very 
weak work. While a few of the schools are 
strong and doing well, a few of them are 
deplorably poor. Ninety-one absent with 
an enrollment of 345, and this with a com- 
 daryrat law in force—sixty enrolled and 
ut twenty-nine present. The need of local 


supervision is felt. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: The thirtieth 
annual County Institute closed November 
27th. The teachers of Johnstown joined 


with us this year, thus adding to the num- 
ber, enthusiasm and interest of the sessions. 
The Directors’ convention was an important 
feature of the Institute. Hon. John Q. 
Stewart, of the State Department, was pres- 
ent and delivered a telling address. 
CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: Millheim bor- 
ough erected a two-story, four-room building, 
encased in brick, at a cost of about $5,500. 
The building is surrounded by a beautiful 
iron fence, and reflects great credit upon 
the directors, as it is one of the most at- 
tractive and convenient structures in the 
county. College and Benner districts have 
also erected new houses. The compulsory 
school’ law is giving general satisfaction. 
A few districts, however, regard it as a 
dead letter, because a multiplicity of opin- 
ions is current concerning its operations. 
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It is to be hoped the coming Legislature 
will so amend the wording of the law that 
the quibbles will be forever silenced. A 
few of our teachers seem to have crossed 
the ‘‘ dead line.’ 

CHESTER—Supt. Bye: Our County Insti- 
tute was completely successful. The in- 
struction was of a high order, with marked 
interest and zeal on the part of the teachers. 
This month sees still another of our town- 
ships added to those that have adopted a 
graded system. It is gratifying to note the 
almost weekly occurrence of a flag-raising 
on one or other of our school grounds. 
There is no improvement to which these 
grounds may be subject that equals in im- 
portance the planting of a pole and daily 
flying therefrom the national colors. For 
weeks I have scarcely been out of sight of 
this glorious emblem; as one disappeared 
behind the hills, another would rise into 
view, and on several occasions two could 
be seen at once, waving proudly over their 
respectiveeminences. Noone who has never 
travelled over lonely roads, week in and 
week out, can feel the warmth, the cheer, 
and the love which such a sight engenders. 
As the traveller on a dark and dreary night 
eagerly watches a single distant light as 
long as it is visible, so the wayfarer by 
day will find his gaze riveted by some 
distant flag, as it tells him that here are 
being prepared for their future duties the 
princes of the nation—the children of its 
people. I hope and predict that the day is 
not far distant when every school-room will 
have its flag, and that it will be regarded as 
essential to its equipment as the blackboard. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: Brady town- 
ship, one of the large districts in the county, 
has always tried to improve its schools. 
During the month of November an encyclo- 

edia of six volumes was placed in each of 
its fifteen schools. Curwensville has added 
two rooms to the Patton building, and put 
in the Boynton heating system, with elec- 
tric lights throughout, at a cost of over 
$7,000, making it a handsome building. 

CoLtumBia—Supt. Miller: Prof. lL. P. 
Sterner, supervisory principal of the schools 
of Bloomsburg, has prepared a course of 
study which is a great improvement over 
the old one. The schools of this town are 
in an excellent condition, doing very good 
work, and well graded in every particular. 
The teachers of the county were pleased 
with the Institute, judging from what I 
hear during my visits. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: The County 
Institute was attended by every teacher ex- 
cept one. The interest in the proceedings 
was most marked. The ‘‘honor system”’ 
in keeping the time of attendance was a de- 
cided success. There seems to be an awak- 
ening of the ‘“‘dry bones in the valley.’’ 
The educational forces are beginning to co- 
operate more thoroughly, and this, we hope, 


will have a good effect upon the schools. 


DavuPHIN—Supt. McNeal: The County 
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Institute was held at Harrisburg, November 
gth-13th, and was with great unanimity pro- 
nounced the best ever held in the county. 
We had a strong corps of instructors, all of 
whom have a practical knowledge of school 
work, and their instruction was admirably 
adapted to the needs of the teachers in at- 
tendance. Only two teachers were absent, 
and they were detained by sickness in their 
families. Diphtheria has seriously inter- 
fered with the attendance of pupils in Eliza- 
bethville, Lykens, Wiconisco and Williams- 
town. The schools of Elizabethville were 
closed two weeks, and those of Lykens four 
weeks, on account of this disease. The 
storm of September 29th destroyed one 
school-house in Derry, greatly damaged 
three in Royalton, and injured a number of 
others in different parts of the county. 
Derry has put up a new building that is 
about ready for use, and the damaged build- 
ings have been repaired. The compulsory 
education law has been generally enforced, 
and has resulted in a large increase in the 
enroilment of pupils. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: During the County 
Institute a Teachers’ Association was organ- 
ized with sixty members. This, with our 
local supervision and local institutes, will 


thoroughly keep alive an educational spirit | 


throughout the county. Local or township 
supervision is working wonders in several 
of our districts. I hope it will be expressed 
in a State law before another year passes. 
It is the one thing needed to unify the work 
and give definiteness of aim and purpose, 
in which the county ungraded schools are 
so lamentably lacking. When a good man 
has charge of all the work in a township, 
defining the part each teacher has in the 
whole, the results are indeed astonishing, 
as compared with the prévious unregulated 
system. If all the counties would take hold 
of the matter and push it as Elk has done, 
it would not be long before the State Legis- 
lature would pass the law needed for this 
gone Local Institutes cannot be at their 

est as factors in education, until Local 
Superintendents are placed in command. 
Where no responsible head is in close con- 
trol of affairs, there is necessarily a great 
waste of both money and energy. Let us 
work together for this pon ape.” reform. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison: The ‘‘ Principals’ 
Round Table’’ Institute at Union City, 
November 13-14, was well attended and 
proved a profitable meeting. The principal 
topics discussed were: The Compulsory 
School Law; Patriotism in our Public 
Schools; Reading and Spelling. The next 
meeting will be held at North East, Jan- 
uary 8,9. I have received reports of meet- 
ings from fifteen townships that have or- 
ganized monthly institutes; in many of the 
meetings directors have taken an active 
part. Waterford township has just com- 
pleted a beautiful brick school house, fur- 
nished with single desks and slate black- 
boards. 
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FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: The County 
Institute was largely attended, only one 
teacher absent. The instruction was of a 
high order and full of inspiration. We 
purpose getting out a complete stenographic 
report of the proceedings. 

FuLTON— Supt. Chestnut: Local Institutes 
are doing a good work. Teachers as a 
class are alert and active; only one real 
disorderly school out of twenty-four. I 
have been making special efforts to improve 
the primary grade and feel that I am suc- 
ceeding. The course of study is being 
generally followed by the teachers. 

GREENE—Supt. Hopton: During this 
mouth two school houses were burned down 
—one in Centre and one in Springhill town- 
ship. In both cases it is supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: The Annual 
Institute was a pleasant and profitable 
meeting. The regularity, punctuality, 
attention and deportment of the teachers 
caused favorablecomment. The instructors 
were, Dr. R. N. Roark, Prof. A. W. Moore, 
Supt. W. A Beer, Miss Alice E. Allen, and 
Prof. J. G. Dailey; the evenings were filled 
by Prof. Moore, Rev. Sam. P. Jones, Dr. J. 
B. DeMotte, and Arion Lady Quartette, 
assisted by J. V, Cooke, reciter and im- 
personator. On Thursday the Directors’ 
Association met. The following topics 
were discussed: Public High Schools: 


Necessity for School Apparatus; Compul- 


sory Attendance. There was a good atten- 
dance of directors. The county has been 
divided into ten districts for Local Institute 
purposes, with a committee appointed for 
each. district, charged with the duty of 
appointing time and place of es pre- 
paring programmes, and providing for the 
accommodation of teachers. A course of 
study has been placed in the hands of the 
teachers and steps will be taken to secure its 
adoption. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Marshall: Our County 
Institute was a success. The attendance 
was large and the sessions were unusually 
interesting and instructive. All the teach- 
ers but one were enrolled, During each 
session the court house was crowded with an 
attentive audience. We had as our corps of 
instructors: Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Dr. G. W. 
Hull, Profs. F. H. Green, Wallace P. Dick, 
W. W. Deatrick, Geo. W. Twitmyer, and W. 
Frank Beck, M. D. The evenings were 
taken by Profs. Green, lecture on ‘‘ Three 
Queries,’’ W. J. Clarke, illustrated lecture 
on X Rays; and R. L. Cumnock, select 
readings; the Swedish Quartette, accom- 
panied by Bertha Webb, violinist, and 
Jennie Shoemaker, impersonator; and Rev. 
A. N. Raven, lecture on ‘‘ The old woman 
and the new.’’ ‘The committee on profes- 
sional readin reccomended Halleck’s 
Psychology and Painter’s History of Educa- 
tion, both of which were adopted by the 
Institute. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Attendance 
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has been seriously affected by the preva- 
lence of diphtheria and contagious diseases. 
The vaccination law has been enforced in 
several districts. Full reports are not yet 
in, but action was taken in Taylor, Spring 
Brook,: Jermyn, Mayfield and Blakely. A 
local institute held at Clark’s Summit was 
moderately successful. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The County In- 
stitute was asuccess. The plan of ‘‘ section 
work’’ was approved by the teachers. I 
have visited all the schools but nine. Whilst 
a few fall below our expectations, upon the 
whole I never before found them in better 
condition. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: During the 
month I visited the schools of Plymouth 
township, Pittston, Parsons, Wyoming and 
part of Hanover. The schools of Plymouth 
are in the best condition I have ever found 
them. A few changes last year have proved 
beneficial. Wyoming has a large corps of 
excellent teachers and very good work is 
being done. Parsons borough occupies all 
of the new building this year, and has been 
able to reduce the size of the schools toa 
reasonable number of pupils for each 
teacher. The schools are improving. Some 
very excellent work is being done in Pitts- 
ton. A night school has been established 
in the high school building for the more 
advanced pupils. There is no limitation as 
to age or sex. The only qualifications are 


that the applicant be a resident of the city 
and willing to work. The school is a great 


success. Hanover township purchased a li- 
brary of nearly 1400 volumes for the schools. 
LyYcoMING—Supt. Becht: Interesting ex- 
ercises were held in connection with the 
raising of flags at the Guide school and the 
Port Penn school in the Muncy Creek dis- 
trict. At both places nearly all of the 
patrons in the sub-districts attended. The 
outlook for school year is promising. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our institute 
was in most respects a complete success. 
Our instructors did excellent work, and we 
all go back to our respective fields of labor 
with our ideas of responsibility and duty 
quickened, and with the earnest desire to 
climb nearer the top. May there be no 
stragglers in our ranks! Most of the 
schools are doing good work. The direc- 
tors throughont the county are making 
some needed improvements. 
MONROE—Supt. Serfass: Friday, Novem- 
ber 13th, was a happy day for the teachers 
and pupils of the Mt. Pocono school, in 
Coolbaugh district. It was the day for the 
formal opening of their new school building, 
the coziest in the county. Bidding rm 
bye to the old building, the school, with 
colors flying, came marching to the new 
house, where they were greeted by members 
of the Board, by parents and friends. Sev- 
eral pupils recited appropriate selections, 
and addresses were delivered by the County 
Superintendent, and L. T. Smith, Esq., and 
D. C. Yothers, directors, and F. E. Place, 
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representative-elect. The building provides 
for two schools; is handsomely. furnished, 
heated by steam, scientifically constructed 
as to ventilation, and is beautiful in design. 
The County Institute was a signal success. 
One hundred and forty-three teachers regis- 
tered, representing every school in the 
county but two. The instructors were: 
Drs. White, Horne, Bible and Curran; 
Profs. Kemp, Paul, Park and Laury; Hon. 
Henry Houck and Miss Patridge. W. A. 
Shafer, H. L. Walters, N. G. Keiser and 
J. J. Unger, of the teachers, also took part 
in the regular programme. Prof. I. D. 
Gresh was the musical director. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: A very suc- 
cessful Local Institute was held at East 
Bangor, November 27-28th. Inthe evening 
Prof. E. L. Kemp lectured to a crowded 
house on ‘‘ Liberty, or What?’’ On Satur- 
day, although it rained all day, there were 
as many people present as could be accom- 
modated in the M. E. church. Class drills 
on the Pollard method of reading were 
given by Miss Lizzie Hartzell and Miss 
Hattie Bray, both of East Bangor. The 
leading topics discussed were: The Teacher’s 
Mission, by A. D. Wannemaker, of Port- 
land; Geography, by S. K. Fouse; The 
Teacher in and out of the School Room, by 
W. H. Lindeman, of Bangor; Pennsylvania 
Civics, by W. Wetzel, of Pen Argyl; and 
How to Help and be Helped, by Rev. J. H. 
Raker, of Pen Argyl. The music was furn- 
ished on Friday evening by the Enterprise 
orchestra, and on Saturday by the East 
Bangor orchestra, both of East Bangor. 
NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman: 
Local Institutes are organized in nearly 
every district. Where the districts are 
small, two or more have united. The re- 
ports as a whole are favorable, but show 
that there are several teachers who are lack- 
ing in interest. The monthly uniform re- 
view work seems to be serving a good pur- 
pose. Init we suggest a line of work for 
each month, and aim, to develop thought, 
originality, and self-reliance on the part of 
the pupil. The following supplementa 
reading and literature has been outlined, 
and is now used by many of the teachers: 
For October, The Death of the Flowers, by 
Bryant, and Learning by Observation, by 
Kingsley; for November, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Speech, and Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Church Yard; for December, America, by S. 
F. Smith, and The New Year, by Tennyson; 
for January, The American Flag, by Drake, 
and Thanatopsis, by Bryant; for February, 
An Order for a Picture, by Alice Cary, and 
The Village Blacksmith, by Longfellow; for 
March, The Village Preacher, by Goldsmith, 
and The Heritage, by Lowell. 
PERRY—Supt. Arnold: The County Insti- 
tute was a success in every respect. The 
corps of instructors was a strong one, and 
the number in attendance large; 184 teachers 
were present. The Directors’ Association 
met on Thursday. A paper was read and 
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several topics discussed, from which it is 
hoped much good may come. 

NYDER—Supt. Bowersox: On October 
31, a very interesting flag raising celebra- 


tion took place at Millmont, Union county, . 


under the auspices of the P. O. S. of A. 
After a number of addresses by members of 
the Order and selections by the band, Prof. 
Stapleton received the flag on the part of the 
directors. The writer then delivered an ad- 
dress to a very large audience, in fact the 
largest ever assembled in Millmont. A few 
days before, we had the pleasure of meeting 
Prof. B. R. Johnson in his new capacity as 
principal of the Lewisburg High School. 
It was easy to see that his long and honora- 
ble career as County Superintendent was 
serving him well in the labors of his pres- 
ent post of duty. The compulsory school 
law haa had a salutary effect on our attend- 
ance. Fverything bids fair for a successful 
term. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Most of the dis- 
tricts have organized local institutes. 
These meetings are as a rule well attended, 
and commendable zeal is shown by teachers 
and directors in the interest they take in 
the progress of the schools. These insti- 
tutes are among the most potent factors in 
the advancement of our schools. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: I have been very 
much pleased with the work that is being 
done in the school-rooms throughout the 
county. We have an excellent corps of 
teachers. Here and there may be founda 
weak one demanding attention. Our 
teachers are being urged to form reading 
circles in every township. Many have 
already done so. Some townships devote a 
half day in each month to a teachers’ and 
directors’ oe It is a great factor in 
unifying our schools and quickening in- 
terest. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: The compulsory 
attendance law is fulfilling the expectations 
of our people. Cranberry township built 
two very fine school houses, well equipped 
with modern improvements. The Oil Creek 
Board also built a substantial house this 
year. Our monthly district institutes are a 
greater success this year than ever before. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The first local 
institute of the year was held at Corydon. 
The meeting was well attended and very 
successful. The discussions were on sub- 
jects of genera] interest and all took part, 

atrons as wellasteachers. A very success- 
ul institute was also held at Scandia. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: I set apart 
November 2oth as Parents’ Day throughout 
the county. The object was to induce 
parents to view the regular work of the 
school. It was a success. At least 2000 
people visited the schools that day. I have 
also established what we call Directors’ 
Faculty Day ; October 31 was the last. More 
than three-fourths of the districts met. 
The object was for directors and teachers to 
get together and talk over school work. 
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ALTOONA—Supt. Keith: About 600 chil- 
dren of school age were reported as not in 
school. The whens made a thorough can- 
vass of this number and found but few of 
them out of school. The list reported was 
largely made up of pupils who were in 
actual attendance, but whose names and 
residences were incorrectly given by the 
assessors. Thecommunity is very much in 
sympathy with the compulsory act, and the 
general sentiment is that the limits should 
be from 8 to 15 years, instead from 8 to 13. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: An interesting 
institute of the city teachers was held on 
the two days following Thanksgiving. 
Superintendent Fox Holden, of Olean, N. 
Y., spoke on School Government; Prof. E. 
S. Babcock, of Pottsville, on Science Work 
in the Grades; and a number of our own 
teachers took an active part in the meeting. 
Misses Hall and Dennis and Messrs Cable 
and Freedenburg, high school pupils, con- 
tributed the music for the occasion. The 
graduating class from the high school will 
this year number about sixty-five members 
—the largest in the history of the school. 

BRIsToL—Supt. Booz: In addition to the 
usual teachers’ meetings of the month, a 
very gros evening was spent in review- 
ing the work of the County Institute. A 
number of the directors and other interested 
persons were present. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer: The schools 
have been furnished with two sets of Ken- 
nedy’s Mathematical Blocks, and $400 worth 
of the new relief maps, sixteen of the twenty- 
eight maps — of the United States. 
Twenty schools have also been supplied 
with supplementary reading at a cost of 
$150. The high school has a new set of 
ancient maps for use in general history. 
Two new school sites have been purchased 
at a cost of $7,000. Latin, General History, 
Rhetoric and English Literature have been 
added to the high school course. The first 
study is voluntary, but the 41 pupils com- 
os the third class have all taken it. 

‘hey are under Prof. E. L. Cross, an 
‘‘honor’’ graduate of Dickinson College, 
who read an able paper on ‘‘ Latin in our 
Common Schools,’’ at our County Institute. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: Our schools 
have suffered a serious loss in the death of 
Miss Laura May Keen, for several years 
principal of the Vine Street building and 
teacher of the Boys’ Grammar grade. The 
high esteem in which she was held is at- 
tested in part by the anxiety of the com- 
munity during her illness and the expres- 
sions of love and respect heard from every 
quarter. The schools were closed on the 
afternoon of her funeral and a large number 
of sorrowing friends gathered at her late 
home to pay their tribute of affection. The 
following is taken from the official report of 
her death to the Controllers by the City 
Superintendent: ‘‘ Her pupils have lost a 
devoted, conscientious and affectionate 
friend, who thought nothing a hardship 
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that would contribute to their welfare; the 
corps, an affable and inspiriting co-worker, 
who seemed always to find duty a pleasure; 
the Controllers, a loyal, earnest and suc- 
cessful teacher, whose place can scarcely be 
filled; and the community a directing and 
uplifting power that will be missed in all its 
councils for the advancement of moral and 
religious institutions.”’ 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: Our com- 
bined County and Borough Institute was 
held November 9-13. Supt. Rudy provided 
excellent instruction and profitable enter- 
tainment forthe week. It consisted not so 
much in device and method as in getting 
down to educational foundations. Every 
honest teacher went away from this Insti- 
tute with fires within them that shall make 
to glow more brightly the love for know- 
ledge and the mastery of self in the minds 
of the young. The pupils of our schools 
were made happy in giving to our Orphanage 
on the day before Thanksgiving. Our high 
school quarters are proving inadequate for 
our 210 pupils. The directors already have 
plans and ground for the erection of a fine 
commodious building in the near future, to 
be used exclusively for high school purposes. 
While the general work of the schools is 
receiving due attention, we feel that the 
subject of reading is the most important of 
them all, as it is the key that unlocks to all 
avenues of learning. We have adopted the 
Pollard Synthetic System, and although two 
months is indeed too short a time for pass- 
ing judgment upon any method, yet we are 
thus far well pleased with the results. In 
order that there may be good reading, there 
must be much reading; and it is essential 
that it be of the right sort. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Weber: On Friday, 
November 6th, patriotism, love for our coun- 
try and our flag, received a new impetus 
from the public exercises attending the 
presentation of a beautiful silk flag to the 
schools by the Daughters of Liberty. The 
literary part of the programme was per- 
formed in the High School room, which was 
fiilled with directors, patrons and friends. 
Appropriate music was furnished by the 
pupils of the High School. Mrs. D. L. 
Smith, State Deputy, in behalf of Golden 
Star Council No. 6, Daughters of Liberty, in 
a neat address, formally presented the flag 
to the School Board for the high school 
building. President J. F. Raymond ably 
and fittingly received the flag in the name 
of the School Board and the public schools 
of Middletown. Stirring addresses were 
then made by Rev. Ludwig, pastor of the 
First U. B. Church, and Rev. Ridgway, of 
the M. E. Church. The pupils and friends 
then congregated in the yard, where amid 
music, cheers and waving of hats, the flag 
was flung to the breeze. 

Mount CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Our draw- 
ing, under the supervision of Miss Ilgen- 
fritz, is showing the benefit of a systematic 
order of work. It will pay any school to 
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have a special supervisor for the work of 
teaching drawing. Several towns combin- 
ing make this possible. It costs but little 
and brings large returns. We need similar 
work in music. If school work is to be for 
the ‘‘development”’ of the child’s powers--a 
preparation to enable him to get the most 
out of life with the largest amount of prac- 
tical benefit and rational pleasure, and thus 
fit him the better tu be increasingly helpful 
to others—then these two subjects may be 
considered of the utmost practical import- 
ance in comparison with others that claim 
more time and attention. Man learns 
more through the eye and the ear than we 
are apt to think. His inner life will not 
languish for want of nourishment, if he has 
gained the power of deriving pleasure from 
the sources opened up by music and drawing. 

SoutH Easton—Supt. LaBarre: Thanks- 
giving Day was specially observed in this 
borough by the schools. The P. O. S. of A. 
presented our new Asa Packer building with 
a beautiful flag, and appropriate exercises 
were held in front of the building. All the 
school children were present and entered 
heartily into the exercises. Our ministers 
made stirring addresses and the pupils sang 
patriotic songs. 

SouTH CHESTER—Supt. Hockenberry; 
Our teachers are hard at work and much in- 
terested in the study of Quick’s Educational 
Reformers. Meetings are held for the dis- 
cussion of important questions. By the new 
year, 1897, our Board will have had printed 
the most complete manual of our schools ever 
yet gotten up. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Echoes of 
the State Association and the Summer 
Schools furnished material for one of our 
most profitable teachers’ meetings in the 
month of October. Our corps was well rep- 
resented at Martha’s Vinevard and Hunting- 
don and excellent reports of both institutions 
were given. The following outline was 
followed in the discussion of the school in 
our own State: The Huntingdon School, (a) 
Socially, (b) Professidnally, (c) Impressions. 

SunBuRy—Supt. Oberdorf: The attend- 
ance for the month has been very good; the 
percentage for all schools averaging 94, 
some reaching 97. We attribute the good 
attendance to the fact that pupils know that 
their marks will be lowered if they are ir- 
regular, and that a failure to reach the 
average of 80 required, will subject them to 
an examination at the end of the school 

ear. We not only secure better attendance 
oe this method, but better class work as 
well; our written tests take the place of 
examinations, and pupils are held in school 
to the last day of the term. The senior 
class of the high school is the only class 
that will be examined at the close of the 
present school year. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: Out of 745 
children between the ages of eight and thir- 
teen reported by the assessors, all but twenty 
were found in school; not a bad showing. 
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THE ROSY CROWN. Words by D. Durrox. 









ure, We 


1.A_ ro - sy crown we twine for thee,Of Flo - ra’s rich-est  treas 
ses; And 


2. The myr- tle, thyme, and eg - lan- tine, One blend-ed wreath dis - clo 




















thee forth to dance and glee, To mirth and youthful pleas - ure. ’ 
bid their frangrant breath combine With these em-blushingro -_ ses. fie, OS wie Ge 








ro - sy, the ro- sy crown, Take, O take the ro - sy, thero - sy crown. 


A Us. - 












3. We bade the fairest flowers that grow, 4. Then deign to wear the wreath we twine, 
Their varied tribute render, Thy beauteous ringlets shading ; 
To shine above that brow of snow, And be its charms a type of thine, 
In all their sunny splendor. In all except their fading. 
Take, O take, etc. Take, O take, etc. 





—, CHILDREN SLIDING. 










Not too Fast. 
1. Three child-ren slid- ing on _ the ice, All on a sum-mer’s day, As 
2. Now had these chil-dren been at home, Or slid-ing on dry ground, Ten 
3. You pa-rents all that chil - dren have, And you, too, that have none, If 



































it fell out they all fell in, e rest they ran a - way 
thous-and pounds to pen - ny one, They had not all been drown’d 
you would have them safe a- broad, Pray keep them safe at home. 















* Grace notes in Chorus are the original music in opera of “Der Freischutz,” from which this is taken. 
* 

















